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‘A QUESTION AND 
A WARNING. 


WHAT PHYSICIANS SAY. 


If you ‘ask your physician he will tell you that there is an hour in the 
_ night when vitality is at its lowest ebb—when, even in healthy men and women, 
the machinery of the whole human system seems almost at a standstill. He 
will warn you that, to provide against that time no one should retire to rest 
without having first thoroughly fortified the body by taking suitable nourishment, 
and he will, if you put it to him, entirely substantiate our claim that for the 
purpose there is nothing so good as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, -which is real 
nourishment—not only an ideal beverage, but a healthful, invigorating food. 
Unlike ordinary foods, however, which often cause indigestion and sleepless 
nights, Vi-Cocoa actually promotes digestion and induces sound, refreshing 
sleep. Don’t go to bed to-night, therefore, without first having taken a cupful 
of Vi-Cocoa, piping hot—you'll feel the good effects of so doing right through 
to-morrow. : 

Give Vi-Cocoa a trial. Never mind what you've been drinking at 
breakfast or supper in the past, start drinking Vi-Cocoa to-day—you'll feel 
the benefit of it at once. 

Do not ask for “Cocoa,” ask for a sixpenny packet of 


—it makes all the difference. It is the most wonderful combination in 


the world. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, \ 
Constipation, Errors in | 
Diet—Eating or Drink- 
ing. Thirst, Giddi- 


ness Rheumatic 


Feverish 
or Gouty 
Cold with 
Poison. 
HighTempera- 


ture and Quick 
Pulse and Feverish 
Conditions 
It proves beneficial in 


generally. 


the early stages of Diarrhoea. 


CAUTION, Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ other 
wise you_have the sincerest form of flattery.—1 MIT ATION. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


CHOCOLAT DE LUXE. 


Frys 
‘“VINELLO’’ 
Chocolate 


“The Best that Experience can produce or that money can buy.” 


UNRIVALLED FOR CONVENIENCE OF COLFERS. 


Fry's 


‘Queen Alexandra,” and 
“Prince of Wales” 


Chocolates 


Sold in chastely designed boxes, containing an assortment of the 
finest Chocolate varieties; an acceptable offering at all times. 7] 


Tue WORLD'S BEST CYi 


i 
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Inmen of all ages. Why not write {1 
ond get fit by the standard, scientific 1: 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK « 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICO: F! 
safe, simple. No stomach medicines 
electricity. No fatiguing physical e-: 
dictrul¢s,no change vt habits, lcas tn 
but an assured restoration for al! n: 


©. & G. KEARSLEY'S ORIG . 
Widow Welch's 
Female Pi’ 


Specialists for the Cure of all Female ¢ i} 
Sold in boxes, Bidgand 2/8, of all Chem: } 
. ‘treo 1/2 and 2/10 from Hl 
CATHERINE KBARSLEY ! 

{Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Read, ! 
el se Eee aoe aa 


is not an infusion ™ 
but is the ESSENCE of © 
Cocoa Bean, known to 
peoples of the countri: 
which it grows as | 
Food of the Gods,” so } 
- do they esteem it. 5 
its introduction into 
country Cocoa has be 
the favourite Breakfas! 
Supper Beverage. | 
COCOA has- won 
awards than = any 
Known as the 


‘4 Most Perfec’ 
Form of Coco2 


Y 
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INCREASED AWARDS [2 


for MIDDLES. £1,059 6s. 


This week it gives us pleasure to announce an increase in the amount available for prizeemoney. In Contost No. 8 the wi divide £13: 
the first prize being £67 8s. and the second prize £33 8s. The names and addresses of the ot bla are Desi at the foot of this “a salah 


NEXT WEEK’S PRIZE-MONEY STILL BIGGER. 


Next week’s awards, we are glad to say, promise to show another considerable increase. 


THIS WEEK'S 
WINNERS DIVIDE 
£134 16s. 


~~ 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. WORDS FOR YOUR ‘“* MIDDLES.” 


First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for ‘Middles.” Then construct a 


sentence or phrase of two words (called a" Middle"), which shall have some bearing on ; The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your ‘ Middles ” 

the chosen word. The first word of your ‘‘ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the this week: : 

word you choose, end the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the LaBOurRs PrEss WaSHIOSADLE = =©6WHISPER orEra TERRITORIAL 

middle letter as initial of both words of your “Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter | WOXDERrut PERFECT FICTION RECOLLECTIONS orDee caTaLocue 

is in heavier type. DIFFEREXT WHOLESOME VICTORIES WwarSuiP CLASS Exuibirions 
For instance, suppose you take the word * EXHIBITIONS,” the centre letter of which is arnpUovus RESPECT caPTAIn WoMAN PrarRTine peLar 

“L” Use this letter as the initial for the first word and, say, "T” for the second, and we get sults TEACHER DRAMA FATAL BELPFUL baNso 

“INTEREST THOUSANDS.” Or, again, take the word “PRESS,” the centre letter couNSEL GeNERat uEROISM RIFLE aRT reine 

of which is *E.” We choose “E” as the other letter and get “ EYES EVERYWHERE.” | CotteCtioxs § atrraCtioxs SUARP GRAND BENEFIT PLAIN 


CT a a ee a a te ee el 
Below you will find two entry forms for “Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send tal 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles z on each entry Tories ical 


sevseeesecsesecces CHE ACTOSS Ere ..ccrccrorcssscserccsccrcccseerserenvessecvecccecse sees SD 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, “MIODLES,” NO. 12. 
WORD SBLECTEN. “ wIpDnuss.”” 
1, Al etempe must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
will be aisqualified. x 
2. Bach entry form must bear the usuel signature of the competitor chp sis ecehnaninnwaebiviet ea nia ceedashessennn cape anerbea Cuan deennee SeRU gk de pbave Sanne Rema ToaMeneIaeaeeee tees eee see seees ee emereeeeeeneneceseesseeereneosoneseetstees, 
in ink, Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 


n. Rach com: must give his or her real name and address. Unless 
this condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits bisor ber right toa 
prize, 


——— 

. 0 have filled up tho entry form, cut it out, attach to {t.a postal L agree to abide by the decision published in ‘ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under. 
oe ping iarschag ‘tnd rg it in tu enveldpe addressed to the EDITOR, standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in '' Pearson's Weekly.” x 
Learsom'a Weebly, Hearfetta Street, London, W.C. 

5, Mark your envelope “ Middles No. 12,” in the top left-hand corner, Slgried ssssnsisscassvastavsasnaeansdives cond tleont¥EisTee sa tARKeINUS CONES UTT EIN TT OLIN (INO. Of P.O... ..ccceceeseecee 
6. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, May Sth, 

1. There are two entry forms, you may use one or both. You may write Address sania ie vaiaevoverni6-aistwncnnaa diecaguicinlecesa aatalawysioie 
fro. wladie” on If you use the two entry forms a postal order 

= eon! If you use the above entry form send a z 

aE ones postal order f a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 

airy form The PO, ty oe yale to. %, Arthur Pearson itd. above and the one below send 1\-. 


and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 


Gnd must be Crosgnto Lune must be written inthe | rss sreesesessecsecsscevesssessesseeransasessseeceseeeees Cut GACrOSS AeTE oer.esssssrrrersrsrnsccscorecsssecccceccesseesscen see eee SD 
open provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 12. 
entry 


higher valuo is sent to‘cover more than one entr; 

form the number of this P.O. must be written on anh 

®. Of the amount received {after deducting 10 per 

cent.) one half will be awarded to the sender of the 

“Middle ” considered to be tle best by the adjudicators, 

hy whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. If 

tnere are more ers than one of a “ Middle” thus selected by the 
adjudicators, this half will be divided amongst all such senders. 


10. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
amongst those competitors whose efforts slow merit. 


WORD SPLFCTEN. M'DDLES.”” 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘ Pearson’s Weekly"’ and to accept it aa final, and I enter only on this under- 


11. The Editor will responsibility in regard to the loss or non- standing, and I agree to abide by the conditi i in“ ‘ nly.” 
aif, The, Baie vce no y sos i a ag y the conditions printed in '* Pearson's Weealy. 

12. Ko il] be entered {nto in connection with the aden aban auseusPxawssaweNdeeawNed Ses acKeOeRcenserTeRsEsIENeOMReNNSENeNENRNATERIWE No. 

eee ere wo ee ; gn ° [No of PO ssiavasevssavsssses 
is The, published decision is final, and competitors may enter on ASAPESS) 655i bis ccrwlenssinaitiivennen8iee Heads 
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Tlamiiten, W., 1] Le‘ce-ter Read, Newport, Mon. 
Harr:sou, W., 3 Pharcs Suet, Ficetwood, 


RESULT OF ‘*“ MIDDLES”’ No. 8. 


! 
Heatley, F., 16 Victoma Strect, Smail Heath, Birmingha: 
| Fler bert tre Stupleien Road, Tecung. — 
jllis, A. JL, airview Avenue, Dubl.o, 
Helden, A. P., Celaton Villa, Sid bh, 
ist PRIZE, £67 8s. 68 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. Hus Sie: Ww 2 ‘rrafalgat ‘lace, Bideford. 
Tae winner of the first prize of £67 8s. is ; Allen, G. H., Donard, Co. Wicklow. 5 coke Wisgo die Sum een Duriara. 
Badger, 8., 74 Charterhouse Rvad, Covertry. awe, Mrs, J... 6a Horace Road, Forest Gate. 
Mrs, M. B. WILLIAMS, Bartatt, H. L., 3 Fair View Terrace, Morley Itcad, Darlasten. Leescn, A., 13 Victoria Street, Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
Waenfavr, Bell, A., 33 Caird Drive, Partick, Glasgow. leonard, A. W. S., 12 Hampden Park, Redland, B:i.tol. 
i Birch, T. G., 213 Gn'son Road, Coventry. T.evison, IL, 31 Longwo-d Avenue, 8.0.R., Dublin. 
Carnarvon, Boone, C. H., 113 Felixstowe Read, Ipswich. lovatt, J., New Church, Ammonford, South Wales. 
Boedet, es M. Gaile, Wealboro’, Roady, Westelia: Meredith, Y- do Lenattons House, Bioadstone, Tintera, 
:, . ” den, F., ok treat, Ha O.e, ckport. ori:on, H., an cad, tle. 
who sent the following “ Middle 3 Boadley’ G, ve 4 ‘Stone Terrgce, Victories 8t., Nevarl-on Trent, | Bian On, os 195 poser Lode; Anerley, = i 
é 9 den, J. J., 8 Alderbank Terrace, Edinburgh. Norwood, G., Woodbine, Hanwort! , Tlounslow, 
GHOsT: OUTFIT, SHEET. Birden. Cc, i Exchange, Cardiff D.cks. . | Robertson, N. P., 23 Dacre Strect, South Shiels. 


N. 
Salter, B. D., 39 Vicarage Read, Leyton. 


Cairns, J. L., 118 Chapel Street, Dalton-in-Furress. Seager, A., Lamppark, Par, Cornwall, 
2 | PRIZE £33 8s Cannell, C. 1, Parade, Ca:t!etown, Isle of Man, . Selby, J. T., 17 Wharncliffe Road, Ilkeston. 
n 9 a Chetwynd, Mes. R. F., Hawthorns, Raglan Road, Smethwick. Simpcon, F. R., 13 Dale Road, Luton. 
és e Cloke, Miss E. E., Colne Place, Earl's Coine, Essex. Steggles, P. W., London Road, Brandon, Suffolk. 
Ths second prize, amounting to £33 8s., has Gonway, J. 28 John Street, Blayen-on-Tyre. Stephens, J. F., 8 Resehill Terrace, Swan:ea. 
be 3 Cooke, G. ©., Clarence Vila, Wenban Ruad, Werthicg. Stewart, R., 1 Carnegie Terrace, Port Glasgow. 
en won by: Cooper, M., ‘Trecanna, Wadebridge, Corawall, Stuart, A., Shorthand Academy, Arbroath. 
W.F Childs, LE. B., 23 Summerhill Ik ad; Klasstown Dullio, Boraiea, he be Goodramgate., York, sali 
FF. nley, F., Holl Jreen, Upton on Severn, . arbert, Miss A. A., enbeim Street, Full. 
CROSSLAND, Penley, Tq Grafton Read, Dovereourt, Thrall, ‘Mrs. E., 37 Briton Street, Leice:ter. 
65 Argyle Road, Dy Wallace, Miss A.. 28 Wolverton Gardens, Brook G:cen 
Walters, C. H., Tan-y-Bryn, Chepstow Rcai, Newport, Moa, 
Heeley, Warren, J. A. 180 Rochdale Old Bands eae Bury. 
ebb, F., eronga’ y anste: Jari, 
Sheffield, West, O., The Haven, Povle, Dorset. 


White, J., 20 All Saints’ Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Whyte, J. P., 118 Queen Street. Glacgow. 
Williams, H. A., 3: Alifartiung Lane, Wandsworth. 


with the following “ Middle ’’s 
TUNNELS: NOW, EDWIN ! 


Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Briar Pipes, Stylo Pens, and Sealing-wax Sets offered in this week's featlines. 
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MARCONI, THE BASHFUL. ; 


Marcont, the wireless wizard, through whose won- 
derful invention 705 people were saved from the 
Titanic, is the subject of an amusing story which is 
going the rounds. Marconi is bashful. During a visit 
to Italy on one occasion he had to submit to a lot 
of lionising. From the King down, everybody 
was bent on showing how proud he was to hail 
Marconi as an Italian. 

One day in Rome, hoping to escape these atten- 
tions, he went for a quiet walk. All went well 
until somebod: ised him and called out his 
name. In a few minutes ho was surrounded by 
an enthusiastic crowd which cheered him vocifer- 
ously. 

axon spied a carriage and bolted for it. It 
contained a woman, who, in turn, was 60 frightened 
as to become speechless. . 

The first thing she realised was that she was in 
the midst of a crowd whose excitement seemed 
to centre in the stranger who had taken possession 
of the empty seat in her carriage. 

Thus they were borne to tho Grand Hotel in 
Rome, where the stranger fied through a door and 
disappeared. It was only then that she found that 
she had been riding with the hero of the hour. 


POOR MAN f 

Discussixa the Estimates Committeo that is to 
try to keep a check on the waste of blic money, 
somebody has said that pressure is always brought 
to bear on Chancellors of the Exchequer in this 
country—and Ministers of Financo, as they are 
called abroad—by the other Ministers to let them 
spend a lot of money on their own particular 
Departments. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain says that when he waa 
Chancellor he was introduced to a foreign Sovereign 
by King Edward. 

““T don’t know if your Majesty knows who the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is?” King Edward 
remarked. 

“Oh. yes,” replied the other King, “he is the 
Minister all the others quarrel with!” 


KIPPERED ! 

Tnx recent Salvation Army Self-Denial Week, in 
spite of the hard times, produced nearly sixty 
thousand pounds. 

At a meeting held not very long ago in connection 
with the movement, one of the speakers was a 
native of India. Just before the meeting he was 
entertained to tea with kippered herrings by one of 
the Commissioners, and, having enjoyed the fish 
very much, be asked what ‘‘ kippered ” meant. 

he best meaning the Commissioner could think 
of was, unfortunately, ‘‘ preserved.” 

Unfortunately !—because in his speech later at 
the meeting the Indian gentleman prayed fervently 
that their “beloved General Booth would be 
Sippeges to the Army for many ycars of useful- 
ness |’ 


AN INFALLIBLE SYSTEM. 

Wirta the Monte Carlo season in full swing, one 
recalls the “‘ infallible system ” for winning at the 
tables discovered by Mr. Charles Brookfield, the 


Censor. 

It can only be tried every now and then, and it 
needs very little capital—three-halfpence will do. 
You take up your stand near someone who is playing 
high, and who is enjoying a run of luck, and you 
drop your purse, 0 with enough in it to make a 
good deal of jingling on the floor. One is not 
allowed to poke about under tables at Monte Carlo, 
£0 you mention your misfortune to an official, who 
immediately summons assistants with brooms. 
These will sweep all round where you are standing, 
and, with ordinary luck—there is generally es per 
deal of fallen money about the floor—you will get 
a nice little pile of silver, and possibly gold, coms 
in addition to your original three-halfpence ! 


; A LONG CHASE. 

To give point to some criticisms on the present 
state of the drama, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the 
famous dramatist, told a story the other day. 
A little boy used to go regularly to a public 
library and ask for a certain book at the counter. 
It was always the same book, and with it before 
him he used to sit at one of the reading-room tables 
chuckling as though he would do himself some 
internal injury. The librarian noticed that he 
uever turned a page, but always seemed to have tho 


“ Don't cross the line” is the notice generally put up to warn passengers against endangering their lives. 


book open ) 
behind the boy and looked over his shoulder. 


fant] GING I Up 7 


chasing a comically stout old gentleman across a 
field 


chuckles, “‘ he ain’t ketched ‘im yet!” 


the other day, is 
officers challenged another to fight a duel, but the 
other had religious objections to fighting, 


he ?”” he demanded. 
once ! 


under it the enterprising shopkeeper had put a 
notice : ‘‘ Suitable for a wedding present.” 


PEARSON’S _WHEKLY 


at the samo place, zo one day he got 


The boy was laughing at a picture of a bull 
eld. : . 
“Golly!” the boy was gasping between his 


HONOUR SATISFIED, 
Tnx Kaiser, as an irreverent youngster remarked 
“e funny cuss.” One of his 


and 
refused ; so, after a long wrangle as to whether the 


refuser should be dismissed from the Army for 
dishonourable in 
referred to the Kaiser himself. His Majesty 
decided that the officer should not be dismissed, as 


conduct, the matter was 


he = bem “ft the labs but he should be 
ited to send in his 8 

a duellist val vows told by a friend that 

a man had boasted he ‘“ would put his hand across 

tho duellist’s face without his daring to retaliate.” 
The duellist clamoured for his blood. ‘* Who is 

“‘T must have satisfaction at 

Who is he, I say?” 

“Tho man who shaves you,” was the calm reply. 


THE KAISER’S STAR. 

Ix the course of his Mediterranean trip the 
Kaiser has, as usual, been distributing “stars” 
and “eagles” right and left. His fondness for 
decorating everybody with these orders led to 
rather witty remark being made by his eldest son 
recently. 

The Crown Prince and a friend were staring at 
the heavens one clear night. 

“What a brilliant star,” the friend exclaimed, 

inting. “I wonder what it is called ?” 

“J don’t know,” said the Crown Prince solemnly. 
“ But probably my father has been ‘ decorating’ 
the heavens !””’ 


VERY. 

TuE opening of the Royal Academy draws near, 
pod ihe ach won Is Raton to know who has sent 
in what. 

One of our most famous artists, Sir Hubert 
Herkomer, tells s good story of the picture called 
“The Coming Storm.” He once saw a reproduc- 
tion’ of it, nicely framed, in a shop window, and 


A DANGEROUS CROSSING. 

Tux Council of Justice to Animals is trying to 
induce the butchers to kill their animals with the 
Behr pistol instead of with the barbarous pole-axe. 

One recalls the story of the man who 
was about to kill a bullock in a country district 
some years ago. As he ae oP the pole-axe a 
man who was holding the bul interrupted the 
ceremony. ‘ Half a minute,” he said. “ Are you 
going to hit where you're lookin’ ?” 

** Yes,” said the slaughterer. 

The man gave another glance at the slaughterer’s 
eyes. ‘ Then I’m off,” he said. And off he went 


THE SUFFERING BISHOP. 
TuErE has been some discussion lately on the 
advisability of appointing (or assistant) 
bishops, and one recalls Dr. Lloyd’s story that 
when he became Suffragan Bishop of Thetford some 
ple refused to have their chi confirmed by 
im because they said he was only “ half a bishop.” 
On one of his visitations, as he was being driven 
from the station to the rectory he saw the flag on 
the church tower at half-mast. 
“Who is dead?” he asked the coachman. 
“* Nobody as I knows of,” was the reply. 
“Then why is the church flag at half-mast ?” 
asked Dr. Lloyd. 
“Oh, that’s for you!” he was told. “ We puts 
the flag whole mast for a real bishop and half-mast 
for a sufferin’ bishop.” 


POOR LITTLE LAMB! 

Meyrtion of bishops reminds one of a story heard 
the other day. A famous canon vouches for the 
on of it. - i 

t appears that a certain clergyman—a vi 

scholarly man, but one who knew very little about 
country life, was made bishop of a rural see. 
* A friend remarked that there was a little farm 
attached to the episcopal palace. “ You'll be able 
to keep some animals,” he said. 

“That will be very nice,” said the new bisho; 
thoughtfully. ‘I think I shall keep a sheep 
have fresh kidneys for breakfast every morning |” 


the famous 
paragraph used. If there fs more than one seni . 4 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to : 

the reader 


Bettner, 79 Dartford Road, Leicester, 


box, a soldier and rifle, and a dog ? 


Sar the bride, “‘ 
Just wait, from the oven I'll whiscuit.” 


“Tet it burn! 


affection for you.” 


without you!” he fervently responded. 
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= Editor will give 28. Gd. each i:¢2: *-- 1% 
st paragraph accepted Ks 
We ies, will 


for this column. «54 
awarded foray. ., 


whose contribution was received fir. “= 
The half-crown. prize this week is won by 8). 


IN THREE LINES, 
Can you draw, using three lines only, a -.:. 
If not, look below and see how it’s dove, 


RELATIONSHIP. 
Waar relation is tho doormat to the Coot. 3 
Answer below. . 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
ere’s my first batch of h?-. +, 


How the poor woman cried 
When her husband replied, 
I don’t think I conld rise 31)" 


PROFESSIONAL LANGUAGE. 
A xouna doctor said to a girl: “IT havea jit 


“* Have you had it lung ?”* she coyly inquird. 
“Oh, yes. I feel that I will diver troulted life 


“Then you had better astima,” she se.tly 
murmured. 


VERSATILE, 
In various dresses I appear, 
Sometimes great interest I exvites 
I always wish my friends to hear 
A tale of sorrow and delight. 
A titled hero oft am I— 
A Spaniard, Frenchman, Indian, Da:.:. 
I often fight and fall and die— 
But live to fall and dio again 
What ani I? . 
Solution Uclow. 


THEN AND NOW. 
WI 


In hat 
day# would sho 
long say if she 
ago (in saw girs 
the six- to-day with 
ties, you ~ ekirts 
know) when clutched 
grandma so tight- 
went walking ly they 
she held all 
her skirts so. look ° 
this 
Way? 


BIGGEST STRIKE ON RECORD. 
“Sm,” cried Chortles, rushing up to the 
Corner Editor’s room, “a terrible timo is in te 
for us.” 
“ What is it?" asked the O.C.E., paiin; !. fo" 
the intensity of the other’s expression. 
“A terrible strike! A terriblo strike! * 0 1 
Chortles in a haggard tone. 
“When will it take place ?” —— 
“ To-night, sir, toneht, Millions of hans 3! 
be involved.” 
“ Never { 2 
“Yes, it is true—truo, sir. To-night at ts %° 
o’clock millions of clock hands will point to 
hour and it will strike twelve !” . ; 
Then the hands of the exasperated 0.C.15. 
Chortles many times. 


Solutions. 


> IN THREE LINES. 

5 Tne upright line gives 2 5) | 
of the sentry-box, which the © 
is just passing, rifle on +! : 
Tho dog is following the go). ."!° 
its tail can be plainly ses. 

o ————_— 

r) RELATIONSHI’. 

. Tur answer is “A ° 1 

fa (r) ther.” 


VERSATILE. 


5 DOGS TAIL, I am an actor. 


Ha 
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‘How Famous Ships 
“Have Gone Mown 


rdinary Collisions at Sea that were Attended 
Extraordmer with Great Léss of Life. 

{ne terrible fate of the monster liner Titanic 
was caused, aseveryone knows, by her colliding 
with an iceberg. That a boat should come to 
grief in the Atlantic in this way is amazing, but 
there have been many queer collisions at sca. 

Probably the most extraordinary collision re- 
corded inthe annals of our merchant service was 


The "" Knapton Hal 
sa ly the big sailing-ship she was trying to lp. 


that which took place off Land’s End one storm 
cay in October, 1877, between the Knapton Hall, 
4 small screw steamer of 650 tons burden, and 
the Loch Fyne, a full-rigged clipper ship exactly 
twice ber size. 

The Loch Fyne had beon dismasted by the gale, 
and was flying signals of distress, when the 
Knapton Hall bore down upon her, and ranged 
herself alongside at no great distance. A line 
was got out by the steamer’s crew, but while thus 
cugaged a terrific sea suddenly atruck the sailing- 
ship on her port bow, swinging her round in a 


Adisaster in the Thames, These two pictures show 

how the “* Princess Alice" altered her course and, as 

a result, was sunk with 700 passengers, by the 
* Bywell Castle.” 


quarter circle in such a manner as to cause her to 
collide with her would-be rescuer. 

The sharp, knife-like bows of the great sailing- 
ship ripped open the steamer’s vitals, the sea 
poured in, and almost before anybody had time to 
realise what was happening the Knapton Hall had 
sunk to the bottom. The captain and eight of 
the crew went down with her; thirteen others, 
including the captain’s wife, jamped into a boat 


APFKA. ORIGINAL POSITION OF SHIPS . 


if (IB, POSITION WHEN IN COLLISION. ‘N 


How the “ Victoria” was rammed by the Camperdown.” 


—The notice is blunt, to suy the least of it. On one of the American lines a nolice reads: 
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This is the“ gridiron evolution” which the ‘ Camper- 

down” and ‘Victoria’? should have performed. 

Note what would have been the final position of the 
eleven vessels, 


Castle and the Princess Alice, which took place in 
the Thames below Woolwich on September 3rd, 
1878, when some 700 persons were drowned, was 
really due to a double misunderstanding between 
the captains of the respective vessels. Each 
thought that the other was doing wrong in 
steering the course which he was taking, and 
each broke the rule of the river in order to avoid 
the othef, like two nervously polite people who 
try to pass each other on the pavement, and end 
by-falling into one another's arms. The captain 
of the Prince<s Alice was, 
however, primarily and 
chiefly to blame. 

The mystery surround- 
ing the ramming of the 
battleship Victoria by the 
Camperdown in June, 
1893, ie ee been 

roper. cleare up. 
Die two ships were the 
leading uni of the 
Mediterranean fleet of ‘¢4,, 
eleven battleships, which ‘iy 
at the timo of the disaster 
was steaming in two 
parallel lines, distant six 
cables’ lengths (1,200 \ 
yards) from each other. “ 

The order sas given Teg rman “onclad 
by Admiral Tryon for the “W740 adi 
ships to ie inwards: CAT Hurfur 
successively towards once 
another, and perform what is called the “ gridiron 
evolution,” the vessels circling round and cross- 
ing one another's course in such a manner that 
when the movement is completed the ships are 
still in two lines, and in the same relative 
positions, but heading in the opposite direction. 

To nccomplish the mancuvre’ successfully the 
ships should have been eight cables (1,600 yards) 
apart, instead of six exbles (1,200 yards), and 
‘every officer in the fleet knew this quite well. 
Nevertheless, the two 
leading ships, the Victoria 
and Camperdown, started 
to turn inwards as, ~., 
ordered, their command: -‘~ ~*~ 
ers thinking tbat 
Admiral Tryon had some ==! 
plan in his head which «@<%; 
would appear later. 

Closer and closer drew 
the two ships together. 

As they were only 1,200 

yards apart to start with, 

and as tho turning € 

circle of each was 6U0U —sienng round as ona 

yards, a collision was pivot, and ras sunk by her 
ractically inevitable. consort following on bde- 
he only question was hind. 

whether both would go to the bottom, or only 

one. 

Asit happened, it was the Victoria, Tryon’s flag- 
ship, that was caught broadside on by her consort, 
and sunk with 359 of her crew. 


and managed to scramble on board the Loch Fyne, 
which was soon afterwards picked up by another 
steamer and towed into Portland Roads. 

The disastrous collision between the Bywell 


Amongst the 
drowned was the Admiral himself, so that the 
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world never knew the reason for his extraordinary 
action. 

One thing, however, is certain. It was not due 
to mere forgetfulness. His captain, Bourke, 
thrice warned him of the danger he was running. 

The greatest disaster the German Navy has 
ever suffered happened on May Sist, 1878. when 
the bneeleety Grosser Kurfurst was rammed by 
the Koniq Wilhelm off Folkestone, and sank with 
the loss of over 300 lives. 

The Kurjurst was steaming down Channel, with 
the Wilhelm following close—too close—behind 
her, when a perky little Norwegian barque came 
sailing right across her bows. 

As in duty bound, the great ironclad swung 
round to avoid running down the cockleshell in 
front of her. She turned as upon a pivot, and in 
so doing exposed her broadside to her consort, 
which was steaming at full speed only half a 
cable’s length (one hundred yards) in rear. 

The crash of the collision was distinctly beard 
at Folkestone, nearly three miles away, and many 
thousands of srectators on the front saw with 
horror the monster ship reel and disappear 
beneath the waves, carrying the bulk of her 
officera and crew with her. 

By a curious coincidence, one of the finest of 
our early ironclads, the Vanguard, was lost in a 
precisely similar manner three yeurs previously, 


Co pw ae TL Sas oan 
VURSE Grn esi a aa 
co Utopia 5, if AMS ANSON 
. 


The “ Utopia” lost 564 emigrants, by running into 

Gibraltar Bay when it was full up with shipping. 

Realising her mistake, she turned to go out and fouled 
the ram of H.M.S. ‘* Anson.” 


being rammed by her consort, the Iron Duke, off 
the Wicklow coast, while engaged in trying to 
avoid a sailing-ship that was crossing her bows. 
Daekuy however, sho kept afloat for nearly an 
hour after the collision, and no lives were lost. 

One stormy afternoon in March, 1891, the 
British steamer Utopia, bound from Naples to New 
York with 830 Italian emigrants, came running 
for shelter into Gibraltar Bay, to discover too late 
that the roadstead was full up with shipping, and 
that there was consequently no anchorage avail- 
able for her. 

She turned to steam out again, but at that 
moment wind and tide caught her broadside on, 
and hurled her agaiust the foremost anchored 
vessel, which happened, by an_ extraordinary 
stroke of ill luck, to be H.M.S. Anson. 
The battleship’s terrible ram caught the great 
emigrant ship under water amidsbips, ripping her 
bottom out. and cuusing the deaths by drowning 
of S04 persons. 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., May 2. - 
Ir lifo is only a tragedy, that is tho best reazon 
why it should be well acted. 


Fei., May 3. 
If you don’t keep your face to the world, it will 
inuke faces at you behind your back. 


Sat., May 4. 

Most of us would be thankful for the things we 
havo if we were not so busy reaching out for the 
things we haven't. 

Sun., May &. 

Rich peuple have troublos which poor people cun 
never enjoy. 
Mon., May G. 

If at first you don’t succeed, every other failure in 
the world will begin to talk about you. Ii at first 
you do succeed, tho failures will talk about you 
anyway. 

Tues., May 7. 

Love is a great beautifier. All that the plainest 
old maid needs to make her beaut ifui is to be kissed. 
Wed., May 8. 

No man wants bis sister to write any other mam 
the kind of Ictters that ho likcs girls to write 
to him. 


th 


| Famous Ee 
Adventurg 


OH -) : % that 


At about the time when Frederic Duke of York, 
second son of King George the Third, was beginning 
a military career which was to culminate in his 
becoming Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
there was born in a squalid lodging in Bowling Pin 
Alley, off Chancery Lane, London, 6 baby girl, 
whom her mother, a humble charwoman, afterwards 
caused to be christened Mary Ann. 

If anybody had ventured to promens. at the 
time that these two people, the oyal Prince and 
the slum child, would ever be anything more to one 
another than the veriest strangers, they would 
almost certainly have been laughed at for their 
pains, But Fate plays strange pranks sometimes 
with the lives of rich and poor alike. 

Tho little Cockney girl was dowered with the 
dangerous gift of beauty. She was, too, precocious, 
quick-witted, and lively. Before she had attained 
to her fourteenth birthday sho was known all over 
the neighbourhood as the “ Belle of Bowling Pin 
Alley.” At fifteen she was engaged in an intrigue 
with a pawnbroker in Golden Lane, who permitted 
himself to be so far bewitched by her beauty as to 
advance upon the articles she desired to pledge 
sums of money far in excess of their actual worth. 


Not Sixteen When She Married. 

A little later she met and fascinated a Jad named 
Clarke, who was serving his time as a bricklayer 
close to where she lived. Him she wedded when 
she still wanted several months of sixteen, and the 
young couple started housekceping in two rooms 
at Hoxton. 

Clarke seems to have been a worthless sort of 
young fellow, who drank to excess, beat his girl wife, 
and behaved generally like a cad. 

In the end she ran away from him, and for a time 
led a wandering lifo in the country, sleeping under 
hedges and in haystacks, and earning a precarious 
livelihood at fruit-picking, thistle-pulling, and other 
similar odd agricultural jobs. 

But beauty such as hers does not go long un- 
noticed. One day she was raking hay in a meadow 
when a certain Wiltshire squire came riding by. 
He reined up his horso, entered into conversation 
with the prey field-worker, and—Mary Ann raked 
no more hay. 

Next, two well-known baronets and men-about- 
town, Sir Charles Milner and Sir James Brudenell, 
became infatuated with her in turn. The first- 
named she quickly tired of, and Sir James dismissed 
her in alarm when she presented him with a bill 
for two hundred guineas, the price of a lace gown. 


A Fine Swimmer with a Perfect Figure. 

But Mery Znh was one of that type of women 
who seem born to fascinate men, and incidentally 
to drain them of thcir money, and generally make 
fools of thom, and she soon had plenty of other 
lovers to pick and choose from. A certain Mr. 
Dowler, a stockbroker, lavished largo sums upon 
hor, and he was succeeded by Lord Barrymore, who 
installed her in a fine house at Brighton. 

It was here that sho first attracted the attention 
of the Duke of York. Sho was a splendid swimmer, 
and used to go bathing every day in summer, no 
matter how rough tho weather. 

Crowds used to assemble on tho front to see her 
take her morning dip, and Mary Ann, no doubt 
rovelling in the sensation she was creating, appeared 
day after day attired in a seemingly endless variety 
of bathing dresses of costlicst silks that—especially 
when wetted with the sea water—sufficed to show 
off her superb figure to the most perfect advantage. 
She also caused to be erected on the beach a mag- 
nificent bathing pavilion, beautifully upholstered 
inside, and here she uscd to hold informal receptions 
on returning from her regular swim of one mile 
out and back. : 

It was an altogether new experience to the young 
“ bloods ” of the Georgian era, for there could be 
no greater contrast conceivable than that existing 
between this rosy sea nymph, glowing with health 


—“ Stop, look both ways, 


_.OUR SERIES OF WONDERFUL WOMEN.__ 


and stounitng strength’ 
and the painted, patched’ 
; and powdered 

1p hae ladies, with their mincing 
“ 2 gait and affected airs 
with whom these 
youths habitually con- 
sorted. So it came about 
it was adjudged 
. “the thing” to frequent 

Mary Ann’s pavilion dur- 
ing the hours when she 
“received,* and the 
King’s son came with the 
others. 

He very quickly succumbed to her charms, as, 
indeed,.did most men with whom she was brought 
into contact, and when the time came for him to 
return to London he carried Mary Ann off with 
him, and installed her in a splendid mansion. 

ere she was waited upon by relays of twenty 
servants, the majority of whom received a fixed 
wage of one guinea a day. Her entertainments 
were the talk of London, more especially her 
dinners, at which tho guests ate from ao service 
of gold plate formerly the property of the Duke de 
Berri, and drank out of wine-glasses bought at 
two guineas apiece. 

In other ways, too, her extravagance knew 
scarcely any bounds. Even Royalty’s purse 
was unable to stand the drain. Mary Ann got into 
debt. Tradesmen clamoured at the doors of the 
Gloucester Place establishment for their money. 
Even the wages of her servants fell into arrears. 


How She “‘Ran’’ the Army. 

One of these latter, a footman named Carter, 
to whom she owed £200, was especially pressing. 
He seems to have been a man of resource, too, 
for when he found that he could not get his money, 
he suggested to his mistress that she should procure 
him a commission in the Army and call it square. 

No sooner said than done! Mary Ann spoke for 
him to the Duke of York, who, as Commander-in- 
Chief, was, of course, all-powerful in such matters. 
The commission was made out and signed, and the 
footman doffed his voy and donned his Majesty's 
uniform. The despicable traffic, thus disgracefully 
began, grew and flourished apace. Commissions in the 
Army were at that time as freely bought and sold 
as were any other commodities. Mary Ann had 
an unfailing supply to draw from, and she 
established a regular scale of prices, which were 
much below the regulation rates. Thus, the rank 
of major cost in the ordinary way, £2,600. Mary 
Ann’s price, because she coaxed the Duke of 
York to givo it to her for nothing, was only £900. 
A captaincy, worth in the open market £1,500, 
was to be had at Gloucester Place, by anyone who 
was in the know, for as little as £700. Small 
wonder that the ex-gutter-girl drove a thriving trade, 


Offered £5,000 to Fly the Country. 

She also levied toll on the commissarint depart- 
ment, raised regiments in order to pocket a share 
of the lavish bounty money that in those days was 
paid to recruits, and generally “ran” the British 
Army to suit her own interests. 

The scandal became so great that Parliament 
intervened. An inquiry was ordered into the 
whole business. 

Mary Ann was summoned to the bar of the 
House of Commons to give evidence. The Duke’s 
friends, panic-stricken,. offered her £5,000 down 
and an annuity of £400 a year if she would fly the 
country. But the other side outbid the Court party. 

The House, at first hostile to her, was soon melted 
to good humour by her lively wit, her unflagging 
spirits, and her beauty. Many of her answers 
caused roars of laughter. “I never remember my 
debts to gentlemen,” she said in reply to one query ; 
“it is enough if I keep count of what moneys 
gentlemen owe me.” 

She was pressed as to the identity of Mr. Clarke, 
the ’prentice lad she married, and her reasons for 
leaving him, but cleverly parried every question. 
“Do you really know anything concerning this 
alleged husband of yours?™ cried one of her 
questioners at last. 

“ Well, yes,” she replied demurely ; “I believe 
I know that he was a man.” 

Another member was imprudent enough to 
ask: “‘ Under whose protection are you now ?” 

Whereupon, with an air of insulted dignity, she 
turned to the Speaker, and said : 

“TI believe, sir, I am now under your protection.” 

A packed and corrupt House of Commons 
acquitted the Duke of York by a small majority of 


and listen!” That is neat. I want better, however. 


to arrest her for debt, she was compell 
herself in mean lodgin era 


however, and it was a most effective on: 
let it be known that sho was engaged durin. 
her retirement .in writing her memoirs, and that 
she intended publishing them in volume form, +; 
facsimile —— of some of the more spiry of ¢!., 
letters sent “ 


£10,000 down, with an annuity of £400 2 veai fr 
herself and £200 for each of her daughte::. 


of the eighteen thousand volumes, in orier t 
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the more serious charges of active partici;):;;,,, ; 
Mary Ann’s illegal prections, but et 
to resign his post as 

the woman who was the cause of his dis::;;, 
herself in a sorry pligh aa 


© was Obliveg 


ead of the Army, Mean hile, 
was 


plight. 
Hunted high and low by bailiffs, who . ite] 
over a baker’s shop. _ 
t shot left in fer locker, 


Sie 


She still had one 


‘vith 
er by the Duke of York. 


Mary Ann was not Bluffing. 
The Duke must have been greatly alarin:', y.+ 


for long he made no sign. Perhaps ho tho:'\t jt 
was all bluff. 2° 


Not until eighteen thousand copies of tlis bo..; 


were actually printed was Mary Ann rewarded! by ., 
visit from the Duke’s friend and secretary, \;; 
Herbert Taylor. She asked for £160,910 as ¢!.. 
price of their suppression ; but eventually as. j. | 


Sir Herbert himself superintended the i1:":,:,,- 


to 


make assuranco doubly sure. Nevertheless, {hos 
is a tradition that one copy of the book escaped 1), 
furnace, and is now deposited in tho yauiis ci a 
certain well-known London bank. 


As for Mary Ann, she retired forthwith to Po: 


whero she lived quietly until her death, in 1s°2, 
at the ripe age of seventy-six. 


(Next meek: ** The Maypole Duches-."'! 


Snooks Invwents An 
Alarm =-Clock. 
£10 FOR WHAT THE PARROT SAID. 


THERE seems to be no end to the ingenuity o ‘i. 
Snooks. ; : 
This week, having acquired an early rising c/+70, '° 


invented a device which would wake him at cockvrow«: 


morning. 

It seomed to work all right, but just at the morc” 
when it would ring the bell something gave way «:: 
the whole mechanism toppled over on to the heal of t+ 
unhappy Snooks, rousing him in a manner hho Cd it 
anticipate. We invite you to tell us in a Jast line to tn 
verse below what you think the Parrot, who was .a 
eye-witness, said on the subject. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme ©: 
with any of the other lincs of the verse, bet it ty 
contain more tlan six words, nor fewer than th:er, <1 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to completeise:*... a: 

To rouse him up early each morn, 
A patent alarm old Snooks made, 

But tt fell with a crash on his head, . 
And the Parrot smiled broadly and sx. : 


An example last line, which must not bo wad. git 
read as follows: ‘‘ Sent him ‘to sleep’ again.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write the Parrot’s comment on © pustcurd, and adire e 
Editor, Pearsos’s Weekly, Henriotta Street, London, W.C. iis: 
may inclose your postcard in an envelope. 
Kach posteord must bear the usuai signature ofth:comj.' | 
nd addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 


. 
Wames 0 . 

3. Kach competitor must give his real name and address Cr 
condition is complied with, the competitor jorfeits nis or bev 


‘ize. s 
PMG Mark your card “ Alarm” on the top lefthand corer, aot, 8 


must arrive not later than Thursday, May 9%! Sond 
&. To the sender of the attempt ‘considered the best a pris? ; ‘ 


ten consolation gifts tito: each will boaw 
orotths published decision is final, and competiturs may c.5 6 " 
anderstanding only. é 
Result of “Easter” Parrot Contes’. ; 
Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this oC" 
was awarded to T. H. ParkIN, 37 Selborno St., 1. teed 
Rd., Liverpool, who sent the following: 
Arrayed in uew flannels, Old Snocks 
Tried to catch a train for the sea-si-e 
Ashe fought in the crowd for a seat, 
The Parrot unfeelingly cried : * 
“Go ‘ First’ and avoid the crush. — 
Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have bec av. - 
the following: re. reaaintee 
J. H. Blackburn, 33 Middle Row, Jasbella Pit, Bisth: ee 
Childs, 23 Summerhill Rd., Kingstown, Co. call a 
Halliday, 16 Dariiel| Ave., Leeds; A. Kennedy. . 
Berks; J. W. Milner, 70 Kingsway, Coventry; Mts 
22 The Parade, Mumbles; A Petrie, 43 Dum 
Edinburgh; T. Russell, 12 Redhou-e Cottases, | 
E. Sly, Kingston Grauge, Taunton, Somerset; II. 
7 Ellesmere Bd., Weybridge. 
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(f- Poison 


‘iin ordinary Paris apache or hooligan in- 
catiibly carries @ revolver, and most of the murders 
giich have recently horrified Paris have been 
comnitted with the ordinary six-shooter. 

‘the weapon which the police found upon Prévost, 
yho lay in wait for a bank messenger on April 2nd 
ist, was @ novelty. He and a friend named Coulon 
planned to kill this messenger in a@ way which 
ould be least likely to attract public attention. 

Coulon carried a bludgeon with which to stun 
tho man. Prévost had a medical syringe charged 
with that most deadly of all poisons, prussic acid, 
lic confessed that he had meant to squirt this down 
the victim’s throat, which would have resulted 
in his instant death. 

A pistol which renders tho person fired at uncon- 
scious Without seriously injuring him was found 
xpon a hooligan arrested in East London in October 
last. The cartridges contained a mixture of gun- 
powder, burned cayenne Popper, and lycopodium, 
the fumes of which caused the person fired at to 
lose consciousness. 

Very little originality is shown by the assassin. 
If he does not use a pistol or a bomb he has recourse 
to an ordinary knife. In almost all political 
assassinations one of these three has been used. 

‘The nly exception was Luccheni, the anarchist 
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who so brutally killed the unforturfate Empress of | 
Austria at Geneva. His weapon was a file fixed; 
in a wooden handle and ground to a keen point. 
This was afterwards destroyed by tho Swiss 
authoritics. 

Tho ‘black-jack,” a@ variation of the old- 
fashioned sand bag, is a favourite with the Now 
York crook. “Silent talkers” is another name 
given to these deadly weapons, one blow from 
which will stun the strongest man. 

Somo three years ago a man was arrested in Now 
York for the murder of an old woman who had 
been caretaker in an up-town flat, and there was 
found in his ion a black-jack of which the 
head was a leather pouch filled with small shot. 
The handle was of plaited leather nine inches 
long. It weighed nearly two pounds. 

A somewhat similar weapon was taken from a 
man who is now in Sing Sing Prison, serving seven 
years for a murderous assault upon his employcr, 
an Albany butcher. Ib has an iron ball for head 
and a length of steel wire rope for handle. 

As diabolical a specimen of murderous ingenuity 
as ever was discovered by police was found in tho 

ossession of a Chinaman, who had been working 
in a laundry in New Orleans, and who was believed 
to have intended using it upon his employer. 


The R.1.C-At 


' IrkLAND may govern herself before long, but 
Fngland will still pay the policemen who kecp law 
znd order in the Green Isle. 

Ono of the provisions of the present Homo 
tule Bill is that, for the next six years, the Royal 
Irish Constabulary shall be under the control of 
tre Imperial Parliament, and paid by it. The 
loyal Irish Constabulary—the R.I.C., as they are 
called the world over—are Ireland’s policemen. 

They are as fine a body of men as you will find 
anywhere; with threo months’ hard barrack 
training no troops in the world would better them. 

All picked men, strong, born fighters, they are 
chiefly drawn from among the sons of small farmers. 
Competition to enter the service is very keen, and 
applicants aro sternly rejected who do not absolutely 
conform to all the demands of entrance. 

For all ranks the medical examination is excced- 
ingly strict—even the possibility of varicose veins 
cveloping in after life, for example, is sufficient 
to “plough ” a candidate, and a good, elementary 
ctucation is demanded of all who would enter the 
jorce even as constables. 

The R.LC.— Bobbies”* and “ Peelers”* they 
ave famitierly called in Ireland—consists of foot 
vad) moun’ men. The former, who are in the 
seat majority, are stationed in towns ; the mounted 
men serve in the country districts, Recruits 


start at about £6 a month, with barrack quarters, 
and every man has the chance of earning a good 
pension in time. 

Unlike most other British policemen, the R.LC. 
are armed with rifles, pistols, and swords for uso 
when necessary. They have the powers of both 
military and police. 

The uniform is a blue peaked cap, a short blue 
serge jacket, and blue trousers. In a way, the 
appearance of the Irish policeman is very similar 
to that of an English prison wardor. 

The R.I.C. polices the whole of Ireland with the 
exception of Dublin, where there is a metropolitan 
police force on English lines, and perhaps the worst 
work for ever worrying the force is the war against 
illicit distillers of whitey, or poteen. 

This is a constant battle of wits against wits, 
cunning against cunning. The distillers always 
have paid sentinels out to give them warning of the 
approach of the police, and the fact that they carr 
on their operations on a sort of hidden “ island * 
in the middle of treacherous, bogey ground renders 
it extremely difficult to get at them unawarcs— 
or at all, for that matter. 

The distillers, you see, know practically every inch 
of the various possible ways of reaching their lair. 


| They know what clod of turf is safe to step ee 
2 & 1 


what one is unsafe, They have, so to spoa 


ft Love in tne OF Fier Yin 


Love in the offico is not a good thing. 
sm to have a lot of advantages at first sight, 
‘at not when closely looked into. ‘The office is a 
‘ork-placo, and when it becomes a factory for love 
«itis and engagements, something is suro to go 
ayTy, 

Tho first obvious thought—which all young 
‘\aged couples working together in the same 
Nice will at once indignantly scout as preposterous 
~-is that the work done by both parties is very 
Lisely to suffer. 

}.:ttle ordinary office transactions between the man 
‘ind the woman worker, things constantly happening 
': the ordinary routine of the day, are likely to take 
“nser—if only by so much as the fragment of timo 
‘\ takes to squeeze a hand while passing over o 
' ‘ch of letters to be answered, a fow statements 
tu he checked with the invoices referring to them. 

_, it isn’t likely I'd waste my employer's time 
'@ that,” I hear somebody exclaim. Well, an 

way, dear young lady, I’d hardly blame you if 
you did. It would be very natural. It will be 
“buitted that, when there are tender feelings (Ict 
sone engagemonts) between young people in the 
~1me office, such things have been Taown to occur 
“3 @ squeezed hand, a few minutes’ delightful chat 
how and then that had no connection with business, 


It may 


or even a hasty kiss when the coast happened to 
be clear. 

Certain it is that the majority of employers 
do not look over-kindly on engagements between 
members of their working staff. And not only 
because of possible waste of time—that is a thing 
easily avoided if the two lovers have common 
sense—but, often, for another reason. Employers 
are suspicious people nowadays; competition and 
the increased strain of business haye made 
them so. 

And if they know any man in the office is specially 
attracted to one of the young employees, they aro 
very apt to suspect the likclilood of an alliance of 
another sort occurring at some time—a help-one- 
another conspiracy that will not bo to the good of 
the firm. lt must be remembered that many 
typists and clerks are entrusted with office secrets 
that should on no account be divulged. 

The following incident disturbed the easy running 
of the last case of an office engagement that is 
in my knowledge: There was no question of con- 
spiracy between the lovers, who were both as honest 
as the day. ‘icy helped one another, in their 
office-work, in litt! ways. One night the girl, 
who had a big bundle of letters to transcribe from 
her shorthand book, was specially anxious to bo in 
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Strange Weapons Taken from Murderers. 


It was a tiny stiletto with a handle about as 
thick as a carpenter's percil, and a blade four inches 
long of glass pointed os keenly as a necdle. A 
tiny groove had been filed around tho blade closo 
to the hilt. Suppose it was driven into a man’s 
body it would bo certain to break off at the groove 
and leave three inches of glass decp in his flesh. 
What is more, the puncture would be so tiny that 
it would probably close at once, and show no 
mark, not even a single drop of blood, 

A blind elderly woman who was found dead on 
the kitchen floor of her house in Manchester had 
been stabbed with a corn knife, which was found 
on the floor beside her. Tho murderer was never 
caught. And a surgeon’s lancet was the weapon 
used by the ma: iao who, in the year 1900, stabbed 
no fewer than eiguty people in the streets of Kicl, 
and betvre he was at last arrested caused a panic 
wors than that produced by the infamous Jack 
the Ripper. 

Perhaps tho strangest weapon ever used for 
killing was an umbrella. In October, 1908, a man 
named Ernest Smith was found dead in Chiswick 
Hiigh Street. Hoe had @ punctured wound in tho 
cye which had reached his brain, and which tho 
doctors a had undoubtedly been caused 
by the steel ferule of an umbrella. 


All About the Police who Keep Law and 


Order in the Emerald Isle. 


series of secret safe “stepping stones” to their 
distillery, and another series away from it in case of 
emergency. 

When an alarm is given, and the police—pro- 
bably fourteen or fifteen armed men—are hot on 
their track, they can pick up the distillery piccc- 
meal, and, barefooted, be away over their alternativo 
route usually long before their enemies, floundering 
through the bog, can get anywhere near them. 

Boots are a groat drawback on a bog, and it is no 
uncommon sight to sce a detachment of the R.I1.C., 
out after illicit distillers, picking their way over 
spongy ground with their socks and boots off. 

There are four grades among the officers of the 
R.LC.—cadets, district inspectors, county inspec- 
tors,and Inspector-General. The inspector-general- 
ship is worth £1,500 to £1,800 a year. The men aro 
classed as constables, head constables, sergeants, 
and acting sergeants. 

Under tho title of the Constabulary of Ireland the 
force was formed in 1836 by the consolidation of tho 
“Barony Constables” and the “ Peace Preserva- 
tion Police.” Queen Victoria ordered the titlo of 


the force to be changed to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary in 1867, in recognition of the splendid 
work done in connection with the Fenian outbreaks. 

There aro between ten and eleven thousand 
men in the R.LC. 


It Doesn't Mix Well with Business. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Learning this, her 
lover gencrously offered to stop and do the letters. 


time for a home appointment. 


She was delighted. In these letters there was 
nothing of a confidential nature, and the young 
man busicd himself with his task. He was intcr- 
rupted by the unexpected return of tho head of the 
firm, who, learning on what he was engaged, becamo 
very angry. 

“7 arrango the work in this office, young man,” 
said he, “ and I gave those letters to Miss So-and-so 
todo. Notyou. What shoe may unavoidably learn 
of business deals from my letters can’t bo hclped-— 
but she has no right to afford anyone elso the 
opportunity of knowing it.” 

He gave the young nan his notice there and then. 

'In the morning, Icarning of the engagement, ho 
retracted it, being a good sort. 

One last thing—is not the ease with which lovers 
in tho same office can make appointments for their 
spare time, their evenings, very likely seriously to 
interfere with the man’s business prospects. Leav- 
ing work with the girl he loves daily, is he likcly to 
go home and put in somo of that concentrativo 
study which is necessary to his future, and to hers ? 
“Evenings off” in her company become the rule, 
and there is too much wasted time, that both wil 
regret later on, 


“Cross.” (See puge 1112.) 
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STARTS TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


The Shop-girl’s Chance. 


Mrs, Persrson dropped a piece of fancy work on 
to the floor, threw up her hands, and stared in horrified 
amazement at her niece. 

“Doris,” she cried, “ you must be mad! Do you 
mean to tell me that you have refused to marry Lord 
Brandale ? A man who can . . 

“Tye not refused him,” said Doris Relton faintly. 
“TJ told him that I could not give him an answer at 
once ; that I must have time to think. I never dreamt 
that he would——” 

“Bah, girl! where are your cyes?” snap her 
aunt, picking up tho work from the floor. ‘“ Any fool 
could see that young Brandale has been head-over- 
heels in love with you since he pulled you out of the 
water a few wecks ago. I’m ashamed of you, ‘that’s 
what Iam! I thought you’d got more sense. Ring 
the bell for tea.” 

The girl obediently crossed to tho sideboard and rang 
a small handbell, then she pulled the red curtains 
across the leaded window, shutting out the cold, cheer- 
lesa afternoon, and went back to her place by the fire. 

Her brain was ina whirl. Sho had just returned from 
a walk with the master of Redhurst Court, and the 
cold wind had coloured her checks and pla; havoo 
with the dark brown hair. Ccrtainly she made a pretty 
picture in her neat blouse and short tweed walking 
skirt, as sho sat by the fire, half-dreading the time when 
the servant would have laid tho tea and she would be 
alone with her aunt again. 

Doris Relton was an orphan, and, though she was now 
barely twenty, she had spent three years at a large 
West-end draper’s, earning ber own living, for her 
father, once in a good Samo had met with mis- 
fortune, and his wifo’s sudden death had so affected an 
already-weakencd heart that he had only survived by 
a couplo of months, and Doris, at the age of seventeen, 
had found herself penniless and homeless. 

Her ono relative was Mrs. Peterson, her father’s 
sister, who was tho widow of a well-to-do grocer, and 
Mrs. Peterson had found her the situation at tho 
Leper fearing that sho would be expected to keep 
tho girl. 

And now she was back at the pretty little house in 
Redhurst, having had a nervous breakdown and been 
ordered a perfect rest for at Icast six weeks, four of 
which had now passed. 

After the change and the comparativo luxury, sho 
dreaded going back to the slavory of the counter, and 
yet, when the Earl of Brandalo had offered her marriage, 
she had not known what to say ! 

Her aunt pushed a cup of tea across tho table to her. 

‘1 suppose you've fallen in love with somo thirty- 
shilling-a-week young fool in London,” sho said, 
anxious to renew the battle. 

Doria flushed; an angry retort was on her lips, but 
her aunt in her strange hard way had been very kind 
to her, and she was the only person in the world to 
whom she could turn for advice. 

‘* No, auntie,” she said quietly, “ I’m not in love with 
anyone. I do not love Lo Brandale, though I like him 
very much, but we have been deceiving him. He thinks 
I am someone quite diffcrent from what Iam. Do you 
think he would marry me if he knew I we ea shop-girl ?” 

Mrs, Peterson sipped her tea. 

“‘T am quite sure ho wouldn't,” sho said calmly. 
“ That is why I have given out that you are my orphan 
niece come to stay with me, after living quietly in 
Scotland. I’vo got a position to keep up in this ng 
Do you think I’d havo had you here if it had got to come 
out that you were a counter miss at everyone’s beck 
and call, a very slightly superior sort of servant 2?” 

“T have beon doing honcst work, earning my own 
living, and there is no disgrace in that,” cried Doris 
warmly. “I’m not ashamed of what I’ve done. I 
should have told Lord Brandale what I was wecks ago, 
but you had spread your story round, and I could not 
do so without proclaiming to cveryone that you had 
not told the truth!” 

Mrs. Peterson flushed angrily. 

By hard work, by lying and fawnirg, shc had managed 


Readers are very fond of conundrums. 


to get on the fringe of Society, and was ra idly ruining 
herself in order to keep up & position 
afford. 


frightened, ha’ rescued her from a ! 
ite had oe Pie skating, she determined 
to do all she could to bring about the marriage, for sho 
saw at a glance that the young Earl was greatly 


attracted by her pretty niece. 


ing hard orget. Just 
pie nine ee fellow had come to her counter 
and bought a dozen pairs of ladies’ gloves. Whilst sho 
had been serving him he had made remarks to offend 
her, but with the cagle cye of tho shopwalker upon her 


e could not 


admitted that her nicce worked as a sho 
irl cae ph been too terrible, and since the day the 


ht Doris home wet and 
1 of Brandale had broug' nd into which 


‘And now Doris was actually hesitating when this 


great chance had come her way! 


“Oh! if you're going to ride tho high horse,” she 


said with a snecr, " it’s useless to discuss the matter 
further. Go back to your draper’s shop, go back to 
your slavery and the insults of such a man as you wero 
telling me about.” 


The girl paled and bit her lip at the last words. 
her an-incident she had been 
ee gage before her breakdown a 


she had not dared to resent them. 


been followed by the same maa. This time he was in 
evening dress, me had evidently been drinking heav ily. 


In 9 com . 
ouni het and tried to kiss her. She had struck at him 


tively deserted road he had flung his arms 


that only two things were open to her, to accept Lord 
Brandale, the man she lik ‘iend 

love, or to go back to the counter, with the petty 
tyranny to be endured from those set above her, to be 
exposcd to insults, to work from early morning until 


late at night for a mere pittance. 

The Countess of Brandale! How well it sounded, 
and the blood rushed to her face. She would have 
servants to wait upon her, all the good things of life. 
She would be a power in the world; the people who 
preiet her as dirt now would be ready to fawn upon 

er. 

“ T want to do the right thing!’ she cricd to herself. 
But if she told the good-looking boyish pecr the 
truth she felt certain that he would not marry her. 

She remembered how he had once spoken 8 htingly 
of girls who earned their own living, and what difficulty 
she had in kecping back the retort that had risen to 


her lips. 

‘Then, if she did not marry him, her aunt would never 
forgive her; she would be ‘alone in the world without 
a friend. 

Sho liked tho young fellow very much ; she thought 
ho was the nicest man sho had met, and it was more 
than probable that she would learn to love him. 

“ Auntie,” she said quietly, ‘I am going to accept 
Lord Brandale’s proposal.” : 

‘And cven as she spoke the words a chill seemed to 
strike her, a faint malicious whisper seemed to ring in 
her ears : “ You are marrying for money and position ; 
yu will rue it, my girl, you will rue it. There is no 

appiness wherc there’s no love ! “i 
ut the effect of her announcement upon her aunt 
would have been ludicrous had it not been so childishly 
pathetic. Tcars sprang to the woman’s eycs; sho 
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niece, my Doris! Countess of Brandale j”’ 


dancing round the smoking-room at Red!ini 
like an excited schoolboy, and in fact he I. 
like a handsome overgrown boy than a prc: 
realm, who, owing to tho death of his fail 
hunting field a year iy 
undertake vast responsibilities a few weeks sins 
twenty-first birthda: 


we'll have such a glorious time! What : 
note, though! ‘J will marry you.—Doits. ' 
talk to her about that. Still, thero it is, the » 
important thing. Glad I got down early, Wldopo. 
this at breakfast-time, the mater would have sen f \ 
my faco that—Great Scott, I must break it sent! © 
the matcr, or thero’ll be an awful row!” , 


Can they tell me “Why did the ant-elope?” 


WEEK EN 


STARTS To-pcy, 


A Tale of a Shop-Girl’s Romance. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


scemed to slide to the floor and fall on her kus: 1 ' +e 
the girl, coveri i. 


her hands with kiases. 


eried, in a trembling si); y 


6 ly lady,” 8 r 


CHAPTER TWO. 
The Secret Wedding. 
Ricmarp Masory, tenth Earl of Brando. +; 


o, had been calk 


“* By Jove, it’s all right now! She'll marry :..-:.! 


His face fell, and ho ran his fingers through his -° 


black hair. He was more than half afrail ci | 
mother, with her cold, aristocratic manner ana «! 
fashioned pride of birth, which made her sin») 
terribly narrow-minded to her more easy-geing :01. 


“JT didn’t like the way she snapped me up vin | 


mentioned Doris’ name the other day,” he mutte. i. 


is and I know she loathes the snobbish aunt, but -'..i 


I—' 


Boom ! 
The breakfast echoed through the great fi 1 
and interrupted the chain of thought into which h= '..i 


fallen. He walked into the large pleasant root \.." 
its grand view over the lawn, upon which snow +t"! 
lingered, to the grey waters of the Solent. 


© Good-morning, Richard.” 
He swung round and kissed an elderly woman, t! 


in a rustling black silk dress, who had just ait. | 


the room. 

“Lovely morning, mother!” he cried. “1 tisk 
tho frost is going to break up, and it will be a treat tv 
get to hunting again.” 

“It is a pity that you cannot muster up some ¢!:". 
energy you display in the hunting field, Richarl, t» 
looking ‘after your estate. I am convinved that sv 
Williams takes advantage of your ignorance «1! 
carelessness.” 

Lord Brandale said nothing. Ho was wise envi: 
see that his mother was not in the swectest of (omy 's, 
and that argument would only make matters Wi" 

Tho Dowager Countess of Brandalo wes 
feared as she was disliked by everyone living oa |. 
son’s estate. She meddled with everyone aml on: 
thing. Her faco was pale and thin, and her stculy 21 
eyes secmed to pierce into the innermost re. «> “ 
one’s heart. But she lived only for her son; ! 6 
ambition in life was to see him suitably and 1). 
married, and her prayer was that she should ive ty 
nurse a grandson, and then nothing would m:'!: ". 

But strangers, and even the young Karl him=!! had 
no idca of the consuming love sho had for hii, * ole 
had a caustic tongue, and, though she meant Wl. 
had the unfortunate habit of upsetting ts") 
around her. , 

And now she was greatly worried about i! hat, 
Rumour had coupled his name with the name «| tor 
Relton; they had been secn together. Dic. bad 
actually been foolish enough to twice tako tea \1? 
Mrs. Petcrson at the White House; and the wou 5 
putting on airs in consequence. gins 

A small pile of letters lay beside her plate. 1 * 
thinkin ly of tho letter that he had just receiv’ es 
lotter that meant so much to him, tried to c1! * 
breakfast; but he was thinking that it ' 
unfortunate time in which to tell bis mei” | 
intended to marry a girlof whom he knew very “*" "= 
would disapprove. 

The Dowager tossed one letter after another « 
side until she came to a smali squaro mauve-C" © 
envelope. This one she opencd, and hastily :'-' 
down the large sprawling writing on tho page. 

“Dick,” she said, and her son started aA 
reverie, for hia mother, as a rule, only addre) ' 
by his pet name when she was particu arly ane 

m to do something {that jhe) greatly dist! | "> 


v 
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Wret ENDING 

May 9, 1912 

rou wi lad to hear that Hilda Grant has accepted 
fo ch ara will arrive here next week.” 

moh, yes,” he murmured vaguely. ‘ How—how 

sally 2? A 
j : 

fe tried to speak calmly, yet he was almost panic- 
dg He es ised at once why his mother had 
iked the Hon, Hilda Grant to hurst, for months 
che had been throwing out hints that this dark, hand- 
come girl would make him a suitable wife, and until 
he bad met Doris Relton he had been half-inclined to 
a:ree with her, but now—— 

“ile tried to pull himself together, to muster up his 
cowaze and tell his mother the momentous news. 
Yuu was the time to tell her, but his lips were dry, and 
Lis tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of his mouth. 

“\Vhen Hilda comes we must really entertain 
more,” went on his mother. “I fear that in my love 
fora quict life I have been selfish and there have been 
no suitable companions for you down here.” 

“Another dig,” thought Dick. ‘‘ Oh, how on earth 
can [ tell her 2” 

Aloud he said : 

“Oh, I get enough life and excitement in town, 
mother, I come to urst to lead the simple life.” 

“That is very well up to a point, Richard,” said his 
nother frigidly, ** bu takin g the simple life you 
ust not forge6 your position and what is expected 
of you.” 

‘the Farl savagely buttered a piece of toast and 
nlapsed into a moody silence. It was with a fecling of 
«reat relief that he escaped from the room and, going 
to the smoking-room, flung himself into a chair by the 
tire and lighted his pipe. 

Dick possessed a frank, open nature he loathed 
scerecy and deceit, and he had quite 
intended telling his mother that he had 
asked Doris Relton to be his wife and 
that sho had consented. He had fully 
realised there would be a “scene,” bnt he 
had serewed up his courage to see the 
thing through, , 

But his mother’s announcement had 
made a hard task doubly hard. Hoe saw 
that rumours must have been brought to 
her ears, and that was why she had 
asked Hilda Grant down without saying a 
word to him of her intention. . 

“It's beastly Tough if a fellow can’t 
marry whom he likes,” he growled, staring 
into the spluttering fire. “Little Doris 
in't a pampered Society pet like Hilda, 
she isn’t exactly our c! but she’s a 
dear, straight, honest, little girl, with no 
nonsenso jn pretending to be what she’s 
not, and she’ll jolly soon be able to hold 

her own with anyone. By Jove, I’ve a 
jolly good mind to. try and persuade her 
to marry me quietly by special license os 
something, then no one sean part us, and 
they can like it or not as they choose !” 

He rose to his feet and began to pace 
up and down the room, his eyes gleaming 
excitedly. 

Why shouldn’t he do it? Tho wedding 
would be certain to be a quiet one in any 
case, for his bride was a comparatively poop 
uitl, and an orphan, whilst her aunt was 
not @ wealthy woman. If he told his 
mother she would be furious and do her 
best to prevent the age She might 

yielding 


irizhten Doris into to 2 
wishes. 

He rang the bell and ordered bis horse to be brought 
round, and half-an-hour later he was riding furiously 
down tho long drive, urging his horse on as though he 
had not @ moment to In the quaint old High 
Street he reined in his mount a little on discovering 
that he was attracting @ great deal of attention. He 
touched his hat with his riding whip in answer to the 
‘nany salutes that greeted him, and at last gained the 
White House, where, tying his horse to the railings, he 
entered and asked if he could sce Miss Relton. 

The girl came to him in the drawing-room ; she was 


looking flushed and nervous, dreading the interview 
before her, 


Doris ho 

Tho young Earl’s arms were round her, and his 
tmbrace seomed like the hug of a great bear. Men in 
‘own sneered at him as a big overgrown schoolboy, 
sood-tempered and completely ignorant of the world. 
Certainty there was much of the awkward schoolboy 
‘out him ag he embraced the girl he loved, the girl for 
Mir ho was ready to quarrel with his relatives and 

Suddenly a great feeling of tenderness for him came 
ae her ; she felt she loved him, he seemed such a boy, 
‘ oe from the cares of the world. He knew noung 
he hard struggle for existence such as she 

“Now, little girl,” he said, recovering his presence 
- mind, “ I'm to startle you. io. you to 
a ‘bone at once. I can get a special license, and we 

i married at a church in Southampton, and——” 


“ But why ®” ‘ 
he girl was staring at him with wide, frightened 


eyes, and her face had paled. Rapidly he told her how 


—One answer is “Because it couldn't Bear the suspense.” I 
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his mother wished him to marry a girl he did not love, 
and how there was certain to be serious opposition to 
their engagement. 


“You see, Doric, there would be a row with the! frown. 


mater, we should both say things that we should be 
sorry for later, and it would be a ing time before peace 
was made. On tho other hand, if we get married at 
once, slip across to the Continent for a short honey- 
moon, and ie them all time to get over t 

shock, we shall come back to be welcomed with open 
arms.” 

The girl’s heart leapt. Could anything have been 
more fortunate? By a sccret marriage, she would 
escape the ordeal of an engagement, the searchin 
oxamination of her lover’s mother, she would come hank 
to Redhurst as the Countess of Brandale, and all the 
opposition would be useless. 

*T am ready if you wish it,” she said in a low voice, 
and even then she was tempted to tell the big, happy 
young fellow at her side the whole truth, but Dick was 

usy explaining how he had influence and could obtain 
the special license, how they would marry early in the 
morning with Mrs. Peterson as a witness, and then 
loave for the Continent, and then he was gone, and her 
opportunity of speaking with him. 

Three days later at nino o’clock in the morning o 
little group of idlers raised a faint cheer as a good- 
looking young man and a pretty, pale-faced girl left a 
church in the suburbs of Southampton and hastily 
entered a cab. 

A heavy cloud for a moment obscured the weak 
wintry sun, and an old woman shuddered. 

“Poor dear,” she murmured, “that cloud came 
just as she left the church. It’s a evil omen is that, 


he man with the piercing eyes, who was staring at her curiously, was the 


ee 


man who had s0 grossly insulted her. 


an’ I never did ’old with these ‘ere ncw-fangled sorter 
done-on-the-sly weddin’s.” 

“Chuck it, mother,” said a man, staring after the 
cab that was rapidly disappoaring in tho distance. 
“Tl bet there’s plenty of gals as would be glad to 
change places with her, omen or no omen. you 
know who the toff is?” 

“ No,” said the old woman, with faint interest, anda 
few le craned their heads forward. 

“ Well, I do,” said the man, ‘I've scen him many 
times. That chap is his lordship the Earl of Brandale, 
a real good sport with a mint of money which he ain’t 
afraid of spendin’. ’Ere’s luck to him an’ his missis.” 

“Poor dear, poor dear!” said tho superstitious old 
woman, as, pulling her tattered shawl around her, she 
moved away from the church as Mrs. Peterson, her face 
flushed with triumph, came out accompanied by tho 
vicar. : 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER THREE. 
The Enemy at Work. 

Tas Hon. Hitpa Grant lay sprawled on a couch in 
her boudoir. The day was beginning to turn into 
evening, and the room was only illuminated by the 
flickering flames of the fire, and a book that the girl had 
been trying to read lay on the fur rug beside the couch. 

“ What on earth does she mean by terriblo nows ?”” 
she muttered, for about the twentieth time. “To 
word a telegram like that is worse than telling the 
truth, however terrible it may be.” 

She picked up a flimsy sheet of papcr from low 
table beside the couch and spread it out to the light of 
the fire. 


The man who knew her secret ! 
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“Terrible news! Will he with you this evening.— 
Mary BranDatz.” 
The girl’s heav 


black eyebrows contracted into a 
f Sho hated mysteries ; she hated to be disturbed 
in any way. Her mother had dicd when she was quite 
a little girl, and her father and her other relatives and 
friends petted and spoilt her ever since, until now, 
at tho age of twenty-three, she was an utterly selfish, 
thoughtless, pleasure-loving woman of the world. 

In a vague way she was alarmed. She felt certain 
that something must have happencd to Lord Brahdale, 
and she had been looking forward to her visit to 
Redhurst in a sou of days’ time, for sho knew very 
well why she had been asked, and the knowledge 
pleased her. 

Dick was the only man for whom she had had an 
real affection, and the thought of becoming his wifo 
had for a long time dominated her. 

A servant enred gently at the door and entered. 
Lady Brandale had arrived. 

girl swung herself into a sitting position, and 
pressed a button that caused two delicate, rose-coloured 
electric lights to glow. 

“ Bring her ladyship here,” she said curtly, and a few 
moments later the Dowager Countess of Brandale was 
in the room. Her faco was whito and drawn savo for 
two hectic spots on her checks, and the expression in 
her eyes half-frightened the girl, who rushed forward 


to greet her. 
“What is the 


Lady Brandale!” she cried. 
matter? What has——?” 

“ Hilda,” said the old lady in a hard voice, ‘a 
woman has stolen my son!” 

The girl reeled back as though she had received 
a blow. 

“Richard was marricd in Southampton 
this morning to a common, low adven- 
turess, a nobody, a Oh, my poos 
girl ! ” 

The Dowager caught tho girl as she was 
falling to the floor and got her to the 
couch. 

** Tt's cruel ! ” groaned Hilda. ‘Cruel !”” 

She was nearly fainting, but she wantcd 
to hear more, and she fought the feelin, 
of faintness down. The Dowager gaze 
at her for a moment with the falled 
a and drawn face, tho expression that 
she had worn since she had received the 
note that her son had sont by special 
messenger from Southampton; then 
suddenly she found relief in tears and 
flung herself on the couch; sobbing as 
though hor heart would break. 

Her emotion seemed to disgust Hilda 
Grant, for she sprang to her feet, here 
Ts her hands clenched, — 2 
.© breath coming in great, gasping 80 

Never before had aha realised how deav 
Dick was to her, how much she wanted 
him. She was half mad with rage, the 


“ Sobbing will do no 1”? she cried 
Sonatel?, “ Fools oli ais and weep. 
Vho is this girl? ‘Tell me, who is she, 
what is she? I will ruin her as sure as 
there is a heaven above; I will ruin and disgrace her!” 
The Dowager trembled at the terrible words that 
came from the lips of the young, handsome girl standin 
over her. She hated the girl whom she conside 
had stolen her son, but Hilda Grant’s hatred frightened 
her; the dark beautiful face seemed to have been 
transformed into the faco of a fiend ! 

“Her name is—or was—Doris Relton,” she said 

slowly. 
° s ® * ® 

That night Hilda Grant had a dance on. She did not 
in tho least want to go, but she knew that the Earl of 
Brandalo’s marriago would be the chief topic of con- 
versation, and if she were absent people would say that 
sho was prostrated by the news ; 80, after the Dowager 
had left to go to the houso of an old friend where she 
had arranged to stay whilst in town, tho girl dressed 
carefully and steeled herself to face tho ordcal. 

As she drove towards the house in Grosvenor Square, 
she kept repeating the name of the girl Lord Brandale 
had maria How she hated her! It wasnot because 
she had loved the young Earl so greatly ; it was because 
she had fully mado up her mind to marry him, and the 
fact that some other girl, a poor girl whom the Dowager 
had described as ‘‘ a nobody ”’ had stolen his love, had 
taken her place, cut this petted, spoilt Socicty woman 
to the he 

“Tf she’s an adventures, I'll find it out,” she cried. 
“Tl employ detectives; I’ll have her whole past raked 
up; I'll make Dick ashamed of her ; Tru—” 

“* Beg your pardon, miss.” 

The carriage had stopped, and tho footman was at 
the door. Hilda flushed slightly and alighted. 

“Come for me at one o'clock,” she said curtly, and 


= 


want belter. 


— 


passed up the steps under tho red-and-white striped 
awning. When she greeted her hostess, she was 
emiling, her cyes were bright, and she looked as though 
sho had not a care in the whole world. 

Everyone was full of the romantic martiago of the 
Earl of Brandalo; many covert glances were cast in the 
direction of the tall, handsome girl who secmed to be 
quite unconcerned by tho news. 

A dark man with a heavy, black moustache and keen, 
piercing eyes came upto her, a cynical smile upon his 
rather handsome face. 

“T trust I have your sympathy, Miss Grant,” he 
said lightly. ‘‘ Everyone elso has been trying to 
console me, but really I do not need consolation. Dick 
was certain to marry sooner or later; I havo never 
seriously regarded myself as his heir.” . 

“Didn't he tell you he was going to marry this—this 
girl from nowhere, Captain Vance ? ” ; 

“Not he,” said the man. “ Dick wasn’t taking any 
risks. But I had a wiro from him this evening. Ho 
and his bride had reached Paris in safety. He is most 
anxious for mo to meet her.” 

Tho girl laid o hand that trembled slightly on the 
captain's arm. 

“You won’t go!” she cried. “ You will cut the 
woman, won't you? We shall all cut her. No one 
will have anything to do with her. She thinks she has 
been clever in securing a title and large houses to rule; 
let her see that her title is an empty one and her houses 
but a gilded cage.” 

Captain Vance whistled below his breath, and there 
was a cunning glanco in his eyes as ho looked at the 
girl by his side. 

may be a useful ally,” he muttered to himself ; 
“evidently she was far sweeter on my lucky cousin 
than people thought.” 

The girl realised that she had lost control of hereclf, 
and that this handsomo but dissipated-looking soldier, 
whom she greatly disliked, was eyeing her curiously. 

“T think we ought to teach the upstart a lesson,” 
ehe said coldly. . 

- “Perhaps so,” said Vance carelessly, “ but I am 

most curious to see the new Lady Brandale, and I 
shall certainly make a point of visiting them on their 
return.” 

Hilda Grant turned away, angry with the man and 
little dreaming what tho result of his visit to the 
young Countcss of Brandale was to mean! 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
A Startling Recognition. 

“ Home at last, Doris, and I’m simply dying to know 
what—you think. of this place. If you don’t like it, 
we'll go on to Redhurst to-morrow, though I'd sooner 
put in a few days in London first.” 

The Countess of Brandale stepped from the big red 
motor-car that had met them at Dover and brought 
them up to London, to this large house in Grosvenor 
Place, ugly enough outside, like those all round it, but 
it was the part of London at which Doris had often 
gazed enviously. 

‘London will scem eo different now!” she cricd. 
“‘T’m sure I shall love it.” 

‘The next moment che glanced in a frightened way at 
her husband, wondering if ho would have seen aril 
suspicions in her words, but he was giving some 
instructions to a stately-looking footman with powdered 
hair, and she breathed more freely again. 

It was a month since their marriage, and what a 
happy month it had been! Most of the time had been 
spent in the south of France, and day by day she was 
growing more in love with her boyish husband. Many 
times sho found herself wishing that he was not a great 
man, but a more ordinary individual. 

Sometimes a casual question about the past would 
set her heart beating furiously and the blood rushing 
to her face, but latterly Dick, seeing that allusions to 
her earlier life seemed to pain her, said nothing, and 
Doris, comforted hereclf, after all, the deception was a 
slight‘one and did no real harm. 

iven as thoy were ascending the Broad stone steps 
Ieading to the house a carriage went past, and Dick 
met his cap to a lady who sat back wrapped in 
sables. 

The woman starcd straight ahcad of her, and the 
young Earl’s face flushed. 

“Tho cut direct, Dorie,” ho said quictly. ‘“‘ My 
dear mother has evidently been doing everything she 
can to make things pleasant for us.” 

Although her husband turned tho incident off lightly, 

Doris could sce that he was greatly annoyed, and she 
herself was furious. 
s Once in the house, however, she forgot her annoyance 
in her delight in the place that was to be her London 
home. The large, beautifully-furnished rooms, the 
thick carpets into which ono’s fect scemed to sink, the 
delicatoly-shaded electric lights, the wonderful air of 
wealth, warmth, and comfort about the place. 

“Tea is eerved, my lady!” 

“Now then, Doric,” cried her husband, as sho 
entered the drawing-room, “‘ come and presido at your 
first meal in your new home. By Jove, I’m sorry we 
haven't got a big party coming to dinner to-night! I 
want everyone to sce you. Why, little girl, they'll all 
be falling in love with you, and the cattish women who 


she cried. a v ye ‘ 
I shall be awfully nervous with Captain Vance. 


cake from the silver stand t ’ 
“ Phillip’s a wonderful chap for getting on with women, 
though he doesn’t seem to bo a marrying man. 
Bay, 
kevin: Mrs. Spencer is an excellent woman, does 
things splendidly, and I don’t expect ske’d like to be 
interfered with.” 


to ruling her own home. t 
that was prevalent in the houses of the aristocracy, 
and she had intended to take a keen interest both in 
her town house and tho stately old Redhurst Court. 


proudly. 
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cut us as that one did just now will find they'll be 
left in the cold.” 


Doris poured out tea with a hand that shook slightly. 
“Oh, I'm glad that it’s oy! your cousin coming, 
“J couldn't face a big party yet. 1 expect 


“Not you,” said Dick, helping himself to a piece of 
at stood between them. 


But I 
oric, don’t you get bothering about the house- 


She had becn looking forward 


A chill struck Doris. 
She had read of the waste 


“ But can’t I—? 


“Oh, don’t bother your pretty little head in doing 


things that we can well afford to pay others for doing,” 
said D 
letters, darling.” 


ick, with a laugh. ‘* I'm just going to write some 
He went out whistling, and Doris rose and, crossi 


over to the window, pulled back the curteins and stare 

out into the street. Opposite was the high wall that 
surrounded the grounds of Buckingham Palace. Motor- 
*buses were rattling past, ; 
ceasing stream of taxi-cabs pearing in either direction. 


and there was a never- 


She sighed and listlcssly pu the curtains back 


Vaguely she realised that it would bo more difficult 
than she had thought to play the part that she now had 
to play. ‘The life beforo 

useless, to one not born to it. 


er seemed so empty, 80 

In a little cottage some- 
whero in the country, with Dick constantly with ber, 
sho could be ever so happy, but—— 

She suddenly remembered that it was time to dress 
for dinner. ‘The maid whom Dick had engaged for her 
in Paris was waiting for hcr, and when the brazen 
notes of the dinner gong echoed through the house she 
descended the broad staircase in her plainly-cut white 
satin dress, wearing the necklet of pearls that her 
husband had given her as a wedding present. 

Her cheeks were flushed, and as she entered the 
drawing-room she presented a picture of which any 
man might have been proud. 

The Earl was talkin 
evening dress—a dark 


to another man in faultless 
andsome man with a heavy 
moustache. Suddenly Doris’ eyes dilated; she 
stop back, her face paling, her lips ed. 

“Here is my wife, Phillip,” the Earl was saying 
“ Doris, this is my cousin, Captain Vance.” 

A mist seemed to rise before the girl’s eyes, the lights 
in the room became blurred. 

His cousin! Captain Vance ! 

The handsome man with the somowhat sallow face 
and Loidgpe eyes, who was staring at her curiously, wat 
the man who had followed her the night before her 
breakdown, the man who had so grossly insulted her. 

The man who knew her sccret ! 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


“My word! Look at her diamonds!” 

“ Diamonds, don’t be silly! Her husband’s an 
aviator, and those are stars he picked for her in 
the Milky Way!” 


Y H 


(See page 1099.) 
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A DIFFERENT MATTER. 

He stood at tho entrance to a dentist’s abode, 
and ever and anon ho glanced towards the door, and 
something like o shiver passed over him. A score 
of pedestrians observed him, and smiled as they 

on. For they had been in a like predica- 
ment ; but by-and-by one halted, and said: 

“My dear sir, you have my sympathy.” 

“Thank you.” 

*T’vo been here mysclf, and know how it is.”* 

“ Yes ? » 

“TI have stood where you stand, and felt as 
you feel.” 

“ You have, eh ?” 

* But I realised that I must face the inevitable, 
and so I walked up the steps and had it over.” 

“ Did he hit you very hard ?”” 

“Hit! How do you mean? It hurt to have 
the tooth out, of course. Perhaps you’ve got to 
have two out ?” 

“Oh, no—my teeth aro all right.” 

“Then what's the matter?” 

“Why, I’m a collector. I’ve a bill seven years 
old against this dentist, and last time I was here he 
said he'd knock my jaw off if I ever came again. 
Oh, no, I haven't the toothache! I’m just waiting 
here to get my courage up and go and tackle him 
for £15, and get out alive.” 


=, the explanations considéred the clearest and 


on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 


introducing a Bill. 


for introducing their measures, but only on those ds 
and times allotted to private members. 


(2) BLIND-ALLEY OCCUPATIONS 


WELK Exprxg 
May 91612 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES 2 


1. The Gift of the Gab. 


Hatr-PAst 


2. Growler (Iceberg). and tho chu 
3. Statute of Praemunire. tumble out of 
4. Zodiacal Light. monk is to ol 
5. Sybilline Books. downstairs to 
6. 2 3 where 16 18 
ia oa Reravene the church, wl 
They are everyday expressions, and I wan Mattins an 
you to explain them. I will give six battens out and _a-h 
enh season, Then 


tum in, thoug 
on a sort of w 


First of all write the word or phruse you chou 
enough, thou 


in as short and precise a way as you can—in any the bell ring: 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign work, 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 7 
You may send in your explanation of all the six There is ju 
if you like, but each must be written on a ceparaty dress, and—if 
postcard. Then we are 
Address your rd to the “Test” Euditcr, service of the 
Pearson’s W eekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and then we g 
and post it to arrive not later thau ‘Tbursiay, which is the 
May 9th. You may send ali your pozteards for munity. Int 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is any notices, | 
addressed as above, rules, and giv 


‘for the day. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 73. in Church fo 


ts 

(1) BALLOTING FOR BILLS. ren ra 
The e. nation selected as the best was received from but we do no 

E. D. Johnson, 45 St. James’ Street, Notlrgham, ol isthe mid-da‘ 

was worded as follows : not a harsh o% 


At tho bepinning of each Parliamentary sessicn, 
rivate members may put down their nancs for 
hen all the names are in, 
ballot takes place. The winners secure precede 


The prize winner, O. F. Newell, 9 Addingham Rood 
Mossley Hill, Liverpool, gave the following definite a 


(3) FRANKENSTEIN. 

The prize of 10s. Gd. tas been awarded to T. 2. 
Mackim, 16 Grafton Sguare, Glasgow, for the followry 
explanation : 

The victim of one’s own invention. The express 
is taken from thog¢name of Mrs. Shelley's bul. 
“Frankenstein,” in which the hero, a young student, 
discovers the secret of creation. Tho resitlt of ths 
discovery is a soulless being which immediately beeonn 3 
the bane of the unfortunato inventor's existence. 


(4) DAY OF THE EAR OF CORN. = 
The attempt submitted by the winner, Mrs EOP ss 


Station House, Nine Mile Point, Newport, Mon., 14" 3 
follows : 

This was recently celebrated at St. Peters, 
Russia. It was so namcd because girls sold button! 3 


of cara of corn and cornflowers to raise moncy for tho 
purpose of founding food kitchens in the fesictee 
stricken areas of Samara and Nijni Novgorod. 


(5) PUISNE JUDGE. 

For the explanation which follows, the prize hes te 
awarded to P. Jones, 139 Bishop Street, Bless Ses 
Manchester. ; 

© Puisne” means junior, inferior or lower in 1" K 
Tho several judges and barons of the former Con u 
Law Courts at Westminster, other than the ©)" 
were called puisné, and this title scems rightly (9 beets 
to judges of the High Court not having « distin 008 
title. 


(6) LESE MAJESTE. 
Miss G. Savage, The College, Scatord, Sneed, (2b 
tributed the winning definition tn the iellowsne b 7" 
Lése Majesté is o French phrase, *); 
treason, but it has a somewhat lighter meni 
used in English, frequently denoting mer’) 1 
speech about one’s King or Emperor. 


For the best answers I will give five Sealing-Wax Sects. Mark postcards ‘‘ Ant.”” (Sec page 1112.) 
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the Refectory and take a cup of coffee and a piece 

of bread, but he must not sit down. After this we 

are free for a short time, in which we can shave, 

oN our beds, or anything else that we need 
lo. 

At nine o’clock we are in church again for Terce— 
or the third hour—and this lasts about twenty 
minutes. Then we begin the day’s work. Some 
are busy about the household work, cooking and 
cleaning, for we keep no servants; others are at 
work on the farm or in the gardens; the younger 
monks take lessons ; and several are engaged in the 
handicrafts by which the monastery supports 
itself. Everyone has his allotted work, for thero 
are no drones in our hive. 

A Good Dinner at 12.30. 

This goes on till half-past eleven, when the 
bell rings to call everyone into the house. 
We wash our hands, and at twenty minutes to 
twelve we go to church for the mid-day service, 
which lasts till noon. Then we all take our places 
in the Refectory, or dining-hall, for dinner. We 
are hungry enough by this time, and the meal is an 
abundant one. 

Meat is never eaten in the Benedictine Order, 
though birds appear on the table at t festivals 
like Christmas. What one reads Sioa venison 
pasties and suchlike is all nonsense. The first 
course consists of vegetable soup, and then comes 
a dish of fish or eggs, accompanied by vegetables. 
_This is followed by a sweet of some kind, and the 
whole is washed down with half a bottle of cider. 

There is no talking at table, but one of the 
monks reads from a book of religious character 
during the meal. After dinner we take an hour’s 
rest in our cells, and most of the community take 
a nap to make up for the short hours of sleep during 
the night. By the way, there is nothing prison- 
like about the cells of a monastery, They are only 
small bedrooms. 


called tea-time, but there is no regular meal. Tea 
and bread and butter are in the Refectory for anyon 
who likes to take them. | 

Immediately after comes recreation, which is the 
monk’s hour of daily relaxation. This is the only 
hour of the twenty-four in which we are allowed 
to talk. 

At half-past five we sing Vespers in church, 
followed by supper; and then comes an hour for 
private prayer and meditation. This brings us to 
seven o'clock, and the following hour is free for 
anything that we may want to do, such as reading, 
writing letters, and the like. 

In Bed by 9 o’Clock. 

At eight we go to church for the last service of 
the day, which wo call Compline. This, with a 
time for private prayer afterwards, brings us to a 
quarter to nine, and when tho hour strikes we are 
all safe in bed, tired out with a day of incessant 
occupation. We are not long in getting to sleep, 
for we know that wo shall be up again at half-pasb 
one for Mattins. 

“ The monk’s day is pretty much the same all tho 
r round. On Sundays and in winter we rise an 
our later in the morning ; while on fast days we 
go without dinner and have no recreation. But it 
is a happy life and a cheerful one for those who 
have a vocation for it. 


(Next week: ‘How the Mannequin Spends her Day.°’) 


ONLY A BOOK-MARK. 

Ir lay between the dog-eared pages of an old 
book—a faded red rose. 

A man, beholding it, looked down the distance 
of the past years. 

A woman paused, and bending over it pressed 
with quivering lips its crumbling petals. 

Only a rose ! 

Then, as the evening shadows gloomed over it, a 
voice cried, startling the silence: 

At twenty minutes to two we assemble in church “Mamma! Who's been a meddilin’ with my 
for Nones, which is a service lasting about twenty | book ? They'vo gone and lost the place where I 
minutes. Then work again till four. This is | was reading at!” 


THE LOVER AND THE CHOCOLATES. 


Our cartoonist illustrates the sliding scale in confectionery. It covers the period of a young man’s engagement to his marriage. 


After the young man has received 


a a ' Te « 
parental consent to the betrothal, he | NTHAT ONE 
walks on air 


Twenty-four Hours in the 
ay, 1D Life of a Monk. 


Hatr-psst one in the morning, freezing hard, 
and iho church bell ringing for service! We 
tumble out of bed at once—for the first duty of a 
monk is to obey—hurry into our clothes, and go 
downstairs to form in procession in the cloister, 
where it is bitterly cold, and then march into 
tie church, which is well warmed and lighted. 

Yattins and Lauds follow, and last from an 
hout and a-half to three hours, according to the 
ason, Then we go back to bed, and are eve to 
turn in, though the ‘* bed’ is only @ sack of straw 
on a sort of wooden bench. , But we sloep soundly 
enough, though ‘not for long. At half-past five 
the bell rings -again, and we rise for the day’s 


work, 
Make Our Own Beds. 


Thero is just half an hour in which to take tub» 
dress, and—if we can it—make our beds: 
Then we are back in church for Prime, the first 
service of the day. ‘This lasts about half an hour, 
and then we go to the Chapter House for ‘“ Chapter,” 
which is the daily business meeting of the Com- 
wunity. In the Chattes House the Abbot gives out 
any notices, reproves anyone who has broken the 
rules, and ‘gives any instructions that he may wish 
‘for the day. At seven o'clock we are back again 
in Church for High Mass, which is always sung, 
and lasts for nearly an hour. 

When this is over, we are ready for breakfast, 
but we do not get any! The first meal of the day 
isthe mid-day one. But as the monastic system is 
nota harsh one, any monk who pleases may go into 


In the fulness of his heark 
he buys his sweethearr th 
first box oF chocolates: i 
osts abou a guined. 
w WHAT. AL - 5 sae 
LoveLY. | |As time rolls on its size 


will qradually dwindle 
as the ardent Naver cools 
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, 3 \ parcels he 
iat =F the engagement is ‘J Atren y  eonhaiy oe 
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Of course yow huve e@utered for “* Middles.”? Perhaps you have been unsuccessful. At 
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BE BRITISH ! 


a i OI a IOLA OGIO 
Heroism in the Face of Death that Has Made Us 
Proud of Our Nation. 

“Be British |” 

Captain Smith, with the decks of the Titanic 
awash, called through his megaphone this message 
to a thousand heroes. A thousand heroes heard 
that last call of ail and were British. 

And the band, with certain death before them, 
calmly played “‘ Nearer my God to Thee !* 

No finer tribute of their courage can be given than 
the simple epitaph, ‘‘ They were British.” 

The nearest parallel to the oer disaster 
to the Titanic is, of course, the wreck of the Birken- 
head. Most people know the disaster by the 
famous picture showing every soldier standing at 
attention on the deck of the ill-fated vessel. To 
the everlasting credit of the British soldier not a 
woman or a child perished. Four hundred and, 
thirty-eight soldiers went to the bottom. 

When the ship struck, Captain Salmond, her 
captain, and Colonel Seton, commanding the troops 
on board, fulfilled the order given y, Captain 
Smith sixty years afterwards. Colonel Seton gave 
an order to his bugler. The sound of that bugle 
was obeyed and the soldiers formed up quietly 
in front of their Colonel. 

**Let Us Die Like Men.” 

“Thank God!” cried Captain Salmond, when 
he saw them. ‘“‘ We shall have no panic while the 
boats are launched.” And Colonel Seton grimly 
smiled that his regiment had obeyed orders. 

As the last hope of life pulled away laden, one 
el the crew on board cited, “Let's make for the 

ts ! ”» P 

“Never!” cried Colonel Seton, in a ringing 
voice. ‘If we are men, let us die like men. The 

boats are fully loaded. Let us rather perish where 
we are than endanger the lives of the women and 
children already in the boats!” 

A ringing cheer from the soldiers—and then 
death. Neither Captain Salmond nor Colonel 
Seton were saved. 

Most ple will romember the disastrous fire 
at the Empire Palace Music Hall at Edinb 
last. May, when Lafayette met his death. The 
slightest panic and hundreds would have been 
crushed to death by the stampede which would 
have followed. That panic was saved by one man, 
Mr. John Wheelan, one of the musicians, 

Played ‘‘God Save the King.” 

Wheelan, an Irishman, went on the stage and 
piyel “God Save the King.” Fram the position 

re occupied he could easily have escaped at the 
first alarm. Instead, he and two other musicians 
perished that they might save hundreds of lives. 

In October, 1910, King George presented Mrs. 
Dawes, the widow of Captain Dawes, R.E., with 
the Albert Medal. The story of how Captain 
Dawes met his death is another story of British pluck. 

He was engaged in tho difficult and dangerous 
task of reconstructing a large dam across a river in 
Mysore, India. The river was in full flood and 
Captain Dawes with ten men were thrown into the 
raging stream. Captain Dawes swam to within 
a few feet of an island and then turned round 
deliberately to see if all his men were safe. He 
noticed one being carried down the river towards 
the breach of the dam, and swam out to help him. 
Captain Dawes was swept through the breach 
aad was last scen just below it. His last thought 
was British. He saw that his workmen were safe 
before he attempted to save himself. 

A Tragic Wireless Message. 
' In August, 1909, the wireless operator at Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, and the two steamers Humboldt and 
Rupert City caught the distress signal, ‘‘ C.Q.D.” 
Then came the message, “Ohio struck rock. 
Sinking. Send aid immediately or all lost,” 
followed by particulars of the position of the ship. 

The two steamers turned and raced to the rescue, 
The Humboldt arrived first on the scene of the 
disaster to find 200 people in the boats, while the 
Ohio had gone to the bottom. Five lives out of a 
total of over 200 on board were lost, the o:ptain, 
three of the crew, and the wireless operator. 
George Eccles, like Phillips, the operator on the 
Titanic, bad stuck to his post to the last. His 
final message ran, ‘ Passengers all off. Adrift 
in small boats. Captain and crew going off. Last 
boat now. I am trap in = 

The wireless stop George Eccles had been 
British to the last. 


-Well, I want a witty reason why yow have not succeeded. Twelve words only. 
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HIS PRICE. . 

“Every man has his price,” sententiously 
announced a philosopher, in presence of seyeral 
town councillors and parochial officials, 

“Well,” said the wit of the party, “I wish some- 
body would discover my price, and offer it to me.” 

“My boy,” solemnly remarked a quiet man in 
the corner, who had not spoken before that evening, 
“there is no smaller coin made than a farthing.” 

And for several seconds thereafter you could have 
heard a pin drop. 


ARTFUL LITTLE BOY. 

“ Papa,” said Georgie, “it worries me awful to 
think how much trouble I give mamma.” 

“She hasn’t complained.” 

‘No, she’s very patient. But she often sends 
me to the shops for things, and they area good wa, 
off, and I know she gets cross waiting when she's 
in ” 


a hurry. 
“* Not often, I fancy.” 
‘Oh, she’s nearly always in a hurry. She gets 
everything all ready for baking, and finds at the 
last minute she hasn’t any Piece or she gets & 
pudding all mixed, and finds she hasn’t any nutmeg 
or something ; and then she’s in an awful stew, 
*cause the oven is all ready, and maybe visitors are 
coming, and I can’t run a very long distance, you 
know ; and I feel awful sorry for poor mamma.” 
“Humph! Well, what can we do about it?” 
“T was thinking you might get me a bicycle.” 


‘‘PEARSON’S WEEKLY” 
CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE. 


£1tS IN PRIZES. 


Absolutely No Entry Fee. 


Every reader of “ Pearson's Weekly ” who keeps homing 
igeons should enter his best fliers in our Championship 
Pigeon cee which takes place from the Crystal Palace on 


being well looked after, we are placing the 
race and care of the birds in the capable hands of Mr. H.C. 
Howden, London Secretary of the National Homing Union. 
Mr. Howden organised a similar race for us last 
September. Over 20,000 birds took part in the contest and 
it was a huge success. 
Start training your pigeons for our great race now and you 
may win one of the splendid prizes. Fuller particulars will 
appear later. 


THE PROFESSOR WAS GONE. 

An absent-minded professor was much annoyed 
by the trouble he experienced every morning in 
hunting for his clothes, for he never could remember 
where he had put them the night before when he 
undressed. So ho devised the plan of writing down 
on a sheet of paper where each article of clothing 
was placed as he took it off, and this is what he 
wrote : 

“Coat on third peg left-hand corner of room, 
waistcoat and trousers on chair by bed, collar on 
door-handle, tie through key of door, vest on floor 
by window, cuffs on knobs of bedstead, shirt on 
portmanteau, socks on gas-bracket, boots outside 
door, professor in bed. 

Next morning this plan seemed to answer admir- 
ably ; he collected his garments rapidly, and when 
he came to the last item on the list he went over to 
the bed, and, to his great disgust, found it empty. 

“Ach!” he cried, in bewilderment, “‘ now the 
professor is lost. ‘This plan is not good, What 
stall I do now?” 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 
Result of Contest No. 33. 

In this contest competitors were asked to fore- 
cast the results of football matehes played on 
Saturday, April 13th. 

The prize of £25 has been divided by the 
following Som pecitoan, who had each only one 
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TO BOOM THEIR PICTURES, 


Artful Advertisements Used by R.A.’s 

Public Attention to their Work. 

Even genius cannot afford to flaunt tho por 

of advertisement, and quite a number of A,...|, 

artists now resort to clever dodges to dr 
attention to their pictures. 


to Draw 


crs 


2W pubtie 


The favourite ruse of a well-known Ac. lomy 
ter, famed for his pictures of beautiful wonjex 
is to engage his best-looking model to stand jjoar 


the picture in which she is depicted. Pars:1..1,y 
quickly recognise this strikingly handsome youn 
woman as the original of the picture she is near: 5 
mild sensation results, and considerable public: js 
given to the canvas. , . 

Another artist, every May, employs two or three 
eccentric-looking individuals, dressed in the Jato: 
American styles, to walk backwards and forwards 
in front of his pictures with a very mysterivus 
air. 

In loud tones they discuss the merits of the 
picture for the benefit of those around, a proceeding 
which seldom fails to impress spectators, who inc. 
diately become interested in the canvas. 

Madly In Love with His Model. 

In the Academy a few years back an arti: 
exhibited an extraordinary study of a woman's 
head. The canvas depicted the face of a beautiiul 
young girl, with exceptionally large, luminous cyc:, 
and a skin of deadly white pallor. \ 

The story was circulated that this was tlic last 
picture the artist would ever paint. He was said 
to be madly in love with his fair model, who was in 
the last stages of chronic consumption. 

Her death was expected any moment, and tle 
grief stricken artist was throwing aside his work 
and going abroad. _ 

This sad tragedy eo touched the hearts of the 
public, that they flocked in their thousands to see 


the canvas of the doomed girl. Her white, 
esthetic face, eo suggestive of the consmniptive. 
lent colour to the story, which was gencrilly 


accepted. 

It has never beon discovered how true this 
romance really was, but it might bo mentione| 
that the grief stricken artist’s pictures still appear 
regularly at the Academy. 

1 A Rumpus Over a Stamp. 

In a recent Academy picture a Ictter was depicted 
which bore a most lifelike stamp. Someone in a 
letter to the Press accused the artist of haviny 
stuck a real stamp on the letter instead of having 
painted it. 

For weeks a controversy raged over the genuine- 
ness of this stamp. The artist’s friends, and ol 
course the artist himself, doing their best to fost. 
it. 

At length the artist’s secret was revealed. The 
stamp had been painted, but its wealt! of 
detail had been inserted by the aid of a mur 
scope. 

This small incident gave so much publicity to the 
picture that it attracted a good price from aa 
American dealer. : 

Even our most famous R.A.’s are not blind to 
the power of judicial advertisement. 1: ih the 
Hon. J. Collier and Mr. C. M. Q. Orehanison 
regularly prqduce problem pictures, which fue a 
train of speculation in the public mind. 

Boomed by a Signature. 

The painting of Mr. Orchardson entitle! “1's 
Darkest Hour,” exhibited at the Acadeny tv 
years ago, roused a furore of public inter’ |. It 
depicted a ha young man attired in eveiuice 
dress, sitting dejectedly in a darkened room. ; 

Thousands endeavoured to solve the problem © 
this picture, the clue supposed to lie in a torn J ae 
letter, and a lady’s fan lying at the young mis 
feet. : 

Mr. Walter Crane, another famous ortist, ie 
no small amount of advertisement from the or. 
character of his signature. bi 

He prominently signs all his canvasse} \!"). 
large initial “C,” inside which is a dell’! 
representation of a crane. The bird is bewe 
standing on one leg, posed in a humorous, thou-"'"" 
attitude. . . 

Another artist draws attention to his work Us 

lacing a little grinning black imp in the commen 

canvasses, while Mr. W.L. Wrllie, R.A. ors 
publicity from his quaintly formed signal! 
painted to represent rustic woodwork. 
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“Yrs, guv’nor,” 


Pincher, 


very 
As a rule it’s mostly 
men wot oe 
women generally bein’ 
careful to sink their 
voices an’ make as 
much mystery as they 
can, but funny 
enoush it was two women talkin’ in a tea-shop wot 
once eave me a great idea. x 

~‘fea-shops ain't much in my line &s a rule, but 
that afternoon it turned in wet just as I got into 
Recent Street, an’, thinkin’ the shower might be over 
by the time I’d had tea an’ toast, I went into a ‘big 
tca-shop, an’, preferrin’ to admire pretty faces than 
watch a lot of chaps with nothin’ better to do than 
playin’ draughts an’ dominoes, I didn’t to the 
smokin’-room, but took a little table in the corner 
noxt to ® couple of well-dressed women 
who had just started on their tea. 

“*My dear,’ oné of ‘em said as I 
eettled down, ‘I’m dreadin’ Friday, 
ubsolutely dreadin’ it. It’s bad enough to 
have @ man you've never scen comin’ 
tostav with vou, but when he’s eccentrio 
as well—I tell you, if Charlie wasn’t so 
keen on it, I wouldn’t have the old 
nan near the place!’ 

“* But didn't you tell me your 
hasband’s uncle in Australia was very 
rich 2?’ says the other. 

“* Of course he is, my dear, other- 
vise we wouldn’t put up with him. 
Charlie had a letter from his daughter 
saving that he was coming to England, 
and, being slightly eccentric, would 
never go to a hotel if he could get a 
tative to put him up. That doesn't 
sound very mad, does it? Well, 
(uarlie promptly wrote offering to 
have him, e hasn’t reon the old 
man for twenty years, and he’s hopeful 
of getting a nice profit on his month's 
“ so am I, but I’m doubtful as 
we. . 

“T was gettin’ interested, guv’nor, an’ 
strainin’ my ears for all they were ; 
worth. 

“* If your husband hasn’t seen his 


uncle for so many years,’ says the 
ead female, ‘it will very awkward 
or—_ 


“*Oh, it’s frightfully amusin’,’ says 
the talkative one, ‘Charlie is goin’ to 
meet the old man at Fenchurch Street 
Station on his arrival from Tilbury, an’ 
s) that they shall know each other, 
thev re both goin’ to wear red, white, an’ blue ribbons 
io their bu'tonholes. Isn't it absurd ?’ 

“The other woman laughed, an’ they started 
fallin’ about hate, an’ I had time to think. Fair 
puzzled I was, guv'nor ; there seemed somethin’ 
senderful promisin’ in what I'd just heard yet blowed 
if 1 could see where I was to come in on it. 

] tried hard to get a plan that would fit in well, 
for the mention of the rich uncle, an old cove from the 
Colonies, was enough to set my wits workin’ pretty 
quick, but when the two women got up I hadn't got 
in idea wot satisfied me, though t detoemined not to 
Ict the matter drop, and 60 T followed ‘em out into 
Kcyent Street. 

“they walked down to Piccadilly Circus, an’ there 
they parted, one gettin’ on a Hammersmith ‘bus, the 
other, the one in which 1 was interested, so to speak, 
goin on a Liverpool Street one, me ridin’ on the same 
»us. an’ keepin’ my eyes wide open, though I was very 
busy thinking, 
P She travelled the whole way an’ went into Livespoo! 
“treet Station, I very near missed her there, an’ had 
to chance my luck ‘in gettin’ through the barrier 
eibaut a ticket; but there was a bit of a squash on 
F © local platform, an’ I managed it all right. 
sot in ac next to hers, an’ had to put 
my head out of the window at every station we 
came to, 
aioe got out at Stamford Hill, an’ I raced up the 
a Paka front, an’ paid the ticket-collector the fare, 
she li en Waited for her. Quite a good-sized house 
Me aie in, an’ after makin’ a few inquiries I found 
vy that it was a Mr. and Mrs. Halliday wot lived 
tre, an’, with a lot more uscful information, I went 


-—fFor the best reason I will 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


THE ECCENTRICS. 


back to my lodgings to work up the details of a scheme 
wot had occurred to me. 

“It was easy enough to trace the ship tho old 
buffer was comin’ by an’ wot timo it would arrivo at 
Tilbury. A glance at the nger-list showed me 
that there was a Mr. Joseph Halliday among the first- 
class passengers, an’ that the boat special would arrive 
at Fenchurch Street about five o'clock. 

“Well, soon after half-past four on the Friday your 
humble dressed ig a dark suit, an’, lookin’ like o valet, 
turned up at Fenchurch Street Station, an’ at about 
& quarter to five a youngish meck-lookin’ cove with 

white, an’ blue ribbons in his buttonhole, appeared 
under the clock, an’ I went up to him. 

“* You are waitin’ for Mr. Joseph Halliday, I 
think, sir?’ I eays, an’ he gave a start, an’ said he 


was. 

“* Well,” says I, ‘I'm his valet, which is 
really 8 polite name for keeper, sir. Mr. Halliday, 
ES wot's politely called eccentric. A firm 


over in Australia wrote to my people for me to 
meet him here, givin’ all his symptoms an’ so cn. 


“ Both of ’em were a bit nervous when they met each other.” 


One of thcir men looks after him w’en he's at 
home.’ 

“* Looks after him !’ says the cove, goin’ a bit pale. 

“* Oh! he don’t need much lookin’ after,’ I says; 
‘but he’s queer on some pane. which I thought I'd 
tell you of. One thing is that he always imagines 
the weather is just the opposite to wot it is, an’ he 
gets very angry if ho’s contradicted. Just knowin’ that, 
sir, you'll find he’s sane enough on most things,’ 

“Mr. Halliday, junior, didn’t look exactly happy, 
an’ would have asked a lot of questions, but I said J 
must get to the barrier to meet his uncle, an’, as it 
would be awkward for me to explain that I’d been 
engaged to act as his valet beforo him, he'd botter 
wait where he was until I brought the old gent up to 
him. 

“Hoe was quite agreeable, the boat train came in, 
an’ I soon spotted my man—a big, bluff old chap, 
with a brown face. So I goes up to him. 

“*Mr, Halliday, sir?’ I says, an’ he nodded. 

‘“** Your nephew is waitin’ for you under the clock,’ 
I says. ‘I just came ahcad to put you on your guard. 
He ain’t quite all there, sir—not exactly balmy, you 
understand, but liable to outbreaks, an’ needs watchin’. 
I’m his keeper, but he kids himself that I’m your valct, 
an’ his wife humours hit in it.’ 

“** Good Heavens !’ says ho. * He ain't vicious, is he ?’ 

“Only when he has fits,’ I says comfortin’ like. 
‘ There's one thing he’s absolute crazy on, an’ that’s 
the weather. If the sun’s shinin’ he thinks it’s rainin’, 
an’ if it’s rainin’ he thinks it’s a fineday. Just humour 
him in that, sir, an’ you'd scarcely know there was 
anythin’ wrong.’ 

***T almost wish I'd gone to a hotel,’ says the old 
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boy as he followed ine; ‘ but I'll put up with it for » 
few days, though I do think they might have had thy 
decency to acn] me a cable about it.’ 

“ Both of ‘em were a bit nervous when they met 
each other, an’ then young Halliday led the way to a 
taxi-cab, an’ the porter wot was carryia’ the old man’s 
bag gd it beside the driver, an’ we started off. 

“It was rainin’ hard, but the young cove, evidently 
anxious to get in the old man’s good books, says what 
@ lovely day it was. Old Halliday opened his eyes 
wide, but when I kicked his foot he remembered hisself. 

“* Yes,’ he says, very quick, ‘ it’s delightful to see 
the blue sky an’ the sun in’; really it’s quite like 
summer. 

“The young cove gave mo a look wot exprossed a 
lot, an’ I did my best to get ’em in as big a tangle as 
I could; then w’en he got to the house, an’ Mra. 
Halliday was makin’ herself agreeable to the old boy, 
I got her husband on ono side. 

“*T shall sleep out,’ I says, ‘so as not to incon- 
venience you. You'd better tell your wife, as the old 
chap thinks you're mad, an' he may say somethin’ 
that will upset her. I'll see him quieted down, an’ 
safe in bed bofore I leave. They tell mo he's a terror 
to get off to sleep at times.’ 

‘“ By this time he was very nervous. 


see 


/ leave it to you,’ he says. SoI went down to the 
kitchen, an’ had a bit of grub with the servants—two 
very nice gals, if I remember right] —an’ most amused 
to hear about the old boy bein’ balmy, though they 
was a bit scared as well. 

“* While the old man and his nephew an’ nicce were 
in the drawin’-room, I went upstairs to his bedroom 

bold as brass. The old cove had left 
his pocket-book full of banknotes, in his 
tweed, as I'd expected, it not bein’ 
usual to bulge out an evenin’-dress 
ccat, an’ there was about fifteen quid 
in gold in his trousers’ pockets. Thad 
a look round the rooms, but there was 
really nothin’ worth takin’, the Halli- 
days evidently bein’ extravagant folk 
wot lived up to their income, so I went 
down to the kitchen. 

“** Go an’ tell your master I want to 
see him,'I says to one of the girls, an’ 
when Halliday, junior, came out into the 
hall I told him that I didn’t like tho 
look of the old boy, an’ I was goin’ for 
the ialist in the West End, an’ that 
he'd keep him up until midnight, 
when, if I hadn't turned up, he’d know 
that the doctor thought he was all 
right, an’ I would be there in the 
mornin’ about nine o'clock. 

“He was in an awful funk, but I told 
him to tell the old man that his valet 
wished to speak to him so as I could 
soothe him, an’ then I told the old boy 
the same story an’ quitted. 

‘Some of the notes I chan; that 
night, hurryin’ round London like 
lightnin’, an’ by ten in the mornin’ I'd 
got two hundred quids’ worth changed, 
an’ the rest I got discounted by a cove 
I know, makin’ three hundred quid on 
the deal, to say nothin’ of the gold wot 
more than paid expenses. 

“You soc, both were so suspicious of 
| each other that it wasn’t until late the 

next mornin’ they had = suspicion, for 
the old boy was so ti out when he 
got to bed that he never thought of countin’ his 
cash or anything of that sort. 

“Tho story never got into tho papers, so I suppose 
they tumbled to tho game, an’ the old boy, havin’ a 
sense of hnmour, I should think by the look of him, 
cut his losses an’ made the best of it.” 


(Another of FPincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loval readers of * P.W." 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fce. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson’s Weekly ” and wait ull you are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of “ P.W.," who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearcst pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have sclected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner. So 
remember to 


Carry your “Pearson’s"’ in your hand, 
And see what we wil! give you. 


give five shillings. Mark postcards “ Why not.’’ (See page 1112.) 
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DANCING TO DEATH. 4 


et aii 
About the Awful Life a “Candy Kid” Lives. 
By A RAG-TIME DANCER. 

Ar the presont moment there is a perfect craze 
for tearing, raging, rag-time singers and dancers. 

Every music-hall in order to be up to date must 
have at Icast ono pair of “Candy Kids” or 
“ American Bits” on its programme. 

The turn you will have noticed consists of o 
song sung at a terrific pace, and which is written 
in what is called rag time. ‘That is to say, the 
notes are not in unison, but are irregular 
and a simultaneous dance which from appearances 
must have taken years to perfect. With clothes 
faultlessly cut, and hair well-groomed, these artistes 
present altogether a most neat appearance. 

“But, oh, how dreadfully thin they alwa 
are!” people say. ‘‘It must be fashionable to 
thin in America just as it is in England just at 
present.” 


Why we are Thin. 

Although this is in a certain measure correct, it is 
not the whole truth. The real reason why we rag- 
time singors and dancers are so thin is becauso we 
have to live in perpetual training. - 

In order to get in the required number of steps 
to every bar of music wo have to keep ourselves 
in wonderful form, and every ounce of superfluous 
flesh has to be got rid of. 

Our training, too, is vastly different from that of 
the athlete. 

When an athleto has had his race his work is 
over. He is able to return to his normal diet, and 
is freo to partake of any luxury he may fancy. 

This is not the case with the rag-time dancer. 
He has to put up with the same dict week after 
week, carefully selected for him by his doctor, and 
everything is done to guard and increase the vital 
Sar ag without ot the samo time increasing the 
weight. 

Alcohol of any kind is debarred us, and, worst of 
all, we are denied the comfort of a cigarette. 

Our training is, as I say, not a matter of periods. 
It lasts year in and year out. Is it a wonder, then, 
that Candy Kids aresothin? - 

Colds and Chilis Seek us Out. 

Of course, unless a man has a wonderful con- 
stitution to begin with, ho is quite unable to stand 
this training. 

Quite a number of my friends have gone under 
through the strain, and when I look back I marvel 
that so many of us survive. 

When a man is in such a perfect physical con- 
dition as we have to be in, he falls an easy victim 
to colds and chills. 

Three minutes of rag-time dancing is sufficient 
to make us i paris alarmingly. The next minute 
we leave the stage for the cold and draughty 
atmosphero of our dressing-rooms, and there wo 
have to wait for the second-house performance. 

The high salaries we ore paid for our services 
make peoplo envious of us. But if these people 
only realised a littlo of the hardships we have to 
endure they would, I feel sure, be more contented 
with their own lot. 


We Mostly Die of Consumption. . 

They imagine that our labours consist solely of 
the hour or two we appear before them. 

Without a doubt our life is the most arduous one 
in existence. From youth to the end of our lives 
we work extremely hard. 

We do not live to reach old age. Ten years’ 
-rag-time dancing is about the limit o man can do. 
After this time he grows haggard,and more often 
than not he goes into a decline. 

Statistics prove that the majority of us die of 
consumption. 

Although we are well aware what our end will 
be, and that we cannot attain old age, wo stick to 
the life, for like every other it has its compensations 
and attractions, 

It is fine to amuse the public and be heartily 
applauded every night. 

And how the “nuts” and the “lads,” as you 
cal] them here, with their American cut suits, 
envy our appearance. 


Dryer: “Is it customary to tip the waiter in 
this restaurant ?” 

Waiter: ‘‘ Why—ah—yes, sir.” 

Diner: “Then hand me a tip. I’ve waited 
three-quarters of an hour for that steak I ordered.” 


May’s the merriest month in the year. 
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Frefurre Fars 


We pay 2s..6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 

We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope ts tnclosed, 
GETS INTO CORNERS. 

CaRrENTERS often find it necessary to saw in a 
very limited space—in key-holes, for instance—and 
thus the implement shown in the picture comes 10 
very useful. 

It is a Pot 
ticularly fine 
saw, fashioned 
after the stylo 
of a boomerang, 
and is very nar- 
row and long. 

Owing to its peculiar shape there aro not very many 
small corners in which this implement cannot penetrate. 


IN CASE OF FIRE. 

Many fire-alarms have a ang front which, when 
broken, gives the alarm at the station, the glass— 
according to instructions—being broken with any- 
thing that comes handy. 

In nine cases out of 
ten, however, the ‘‘some- 
thing handy ” is usually | 


not at hand when it is oY il| on oe 
wanted, and it is not 4 —T 
convenient, to say the — 
least, to put your fist * US a 
through the glass. 


in giving an alarm. 


SCREWS ON A GREENHOUSE. 

Ir you look closely at tho roof of a greenhouse you 
may be surprised 
to see seveis.| 
screws sticking 
up with no ap- 

rent object in 
ife, as they do 
not hold any 
thing together. 

The reason is 
that they are 
used only when 
it becomes 
necessary to 
reglaze, or paint, 
or repair the 
roof, and then 
the workman 
lays his planks 
across the roof 
timbers and the 
screws prevent them from sliding down. 

How the screws are made use of is clearly shown in our 
picture. 


_ 


IN CASE OF WRECK. 

THE collapsible lifeboats. which since the Titanic 
disaster have been rushed on board the trans-Atlantio 
liners, are composed of especially strengthened tarred 
canvas, which fits in segments into a psible iron 
frame. There are two coverings to the t, outside 
and inside, the space between being occupied by sub- 
divided watertight compartments, which render the 
boat almost unsinkable. 

Tho interior of these boats is fitted up with seats, 


bottom boards, and thwarts, but all the parts are 
hinged in the middle and at the sides, which allows 
them to be folded with tho rest of the boat. When 
they are stretched out, however, these hinges assume 
a solidity which gives to the boat that firmness which 
enables it to survive the onslaughts of battcring seas. 

The largest of these vessels carries from sixty-five 
to seventy people. 


WEEK ENDIy 
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TALES OF THE CITY. 


SIR HOMEWOOD CRAWFORD ¥ 
Mr. P. DOUBLEYOU, -“LXS To 

(Sir Homewood Crawford, who has held the positi..» 
of solicitor to the City of London for the lisst ti, ,1 
seven years, has recently related a number of wins, . 
stories dealing with incidents which have con; 
his notice during that period. : 

I maKE it a rule never to drink from a loving-«::y 
unless I can see to the bottom of it, J Iernw 
very good, hygienic reason for this rule. ‘ 

I was once a guest at a Mansion Houso Danquit 
at which a French professor was also precvt, 
I do not think the French professor could have leon 
used to drinking out of loving-cups, for as the ep 
at this banquet came round the table towards |;j,,, 
he got more and more nervous, and when at ly. 
it came to his turn to drink hie shook s0 much that 
tho cup came in contact with his front tecth, and 
his false teeth, unha pily, dropped into the cup. 

Frantically he whispered the awful news to a 
grave waiter beside him. 

A Bit Too Thirsty. 

“ Sir,” returned the ve waiter in chilly tones. 
“sir, you'll havo to wait till the cup has gone 4)-!1 
round before you can havo them back.” _ 

So I never drink out of a loving-cup unl<s | 
can sec to tho bottom of it. 

On another occasion, when Sir Georgo Nay. : 
and his crew of Arctic explorers wero being ent-:- 
tained by the then Lord Mayor, one of the ex;iloi.:+ 
drank off the whole of the contents of tho loviu-- 
cup at this banquet in one long swig. : 

On the occasion of the first Lord Mayor’s banqn! 
I attended at Guildhall, I was driven home from 
the dinner by a coachman, who, judging from his 
extraordinary behaviour, might well have emulate 
this thirsty Arctic explorer before mounting thi 
box. Hoe drove so energetically that wo wer 
thrice pulled up for furious driving. When we dit 
ultimately home I was so thankful for arvivin: 
unhurt that I did not stop to expostulato with him, 
but rushed indoors and slammed the door. 

Thought He was Going to a Fire. 

Next morning my footman hazarded the opinion 
that it was really very funny last night. “You 
see, sir,’ he went on, “the man is a tectotall: 
really, but he was persuaded to touch something 
while waiting for you, and when he got out in the 
cold it had an effect upon him. He used to be in 
the fire brigade, and it seems that he mistook your 
state carriage for a fire engine.” ; 

Another time my life was threatened, although in 
quite a different way. At a certain murder trial 
@ mysterious gentleman occupied a seat in the 
gallery day after day. At last, when tho death 
sontence had been pronounced, this mysteriou: 
gentleman approached me—I was the Under-Sheriti 
on duty at that time—and offered his services as 
executioner. , 

“T have invented a new machine for hanging 
people,” he told me impressively. ‘It takes lif 
with the utmost certainty. Here ”—ho began to 
produce the contrivance—“‘ you just put your head 
through here and I'll show you how it works. 

I rejected the mysterious gentleman's proposal 
hurriedly, but, none the less, emphatically. 

Just a Pair of Trousers. 

I remember’ a case in which a typical young 
ragamuffin thief scored off the court before which 
he was brought all round. He had somchow 
briefed the late Mr. Montagu Williams to appc' 
for him. Counsel was engaged elsewhere when ibe 
case was called, but the youngster refused to acc )) 
a substitute for Mr. Williams in his defence. Ihe 
charge against him was one of stealing a pa! ™ 
trousers, and he enginecred an apt simile. 

“* Suppose,” he said to the judge, “ you ordered 9 
pair of trousers from your tailor and paid for them, an 
esent ome adiffcrent pair—would you ‘ave ci: 

“No,” the judge had to admit. . 

“Well, that’s my case,” retorted the ragarmilis 
triumphantly. “TI ordered Mr, Williams an)! 
for ’im—an’ I wants ’im.” the 

The judge informed the youngster that i oF 
insisted i, Williams’ attendance the case mus 


be adjourned. — Ultimately, thanks to Mr. et 
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WEEK ENDING 


4 STRA 


Pickles. 


They are “ Millborough jewels.” 


CHAPTER SIXTY-EIGHT. 
On the Track of the Jewels. 


PuzzLED gnetealty gieamed in tho Chief Inspector's 
eves as, With the book crpherckey at his elbow, he 
ane out the figured paper taken from Babbage 
vias Brown. 

Ho had already deciphered the very stimulating 
words—‘ Millborough jewels.” 

hough no one had been convicted so far, Pickles 
brad solved in part the mystery of the Millborough 
jewel robbery. The unsolved part was what had 
{aati of the genuine jewels. But if Pickles did not 
actually know, he had arrived at certain general 
conclusions on the subject close to the mark. Lady 
Millborough had secretly pawned or sold the rcal 
articles and covered the transaction with facsimilo 
paste, 

P The paste had been stolen oy A Selene gang, with 
Stanley Jack for brains and Miss Delorme, believed 
to have perished in the burning of Hallam House, as 
assisiant-brains, Of this gang, Brown was now under 
arrest ; but two others, who had driven the motor-car, 
were at large, somewhere in the world. 

Stanley Jack, transformed, was somewhere in 
London with a woman in furs, 

Fairy had, to put it vulgarly, ape the gang’s 
apple-cart by carrying off the paste by mistake, 
to be relieved of them by Old Stump, who, in 
his turn, had made use of them to black- 
mail Lady Millborough, and had so 
drawn Millborough’s Chief Constable 
into the meshes of the tangle. 

Pickles’ brain was _ work- 
ing as he turned over the 
pagesof the book in quest of 

go 42, lino 19, word 6. 
Ic could have achisved sensa- 
tional fame had he choson by going 
to a quict little village, countrified 
though not twenty miles from London, and 
then and there arresting a man known in the 
neighbourhood as Denman. A strange, rather 
uncouth fellow of big proportions and abnormal 
strength. But they had grown used to him in the 
village, and they piticd him for his blind, terribly 
disfigured wife. is. story was simplo enough, 
though he was taciturn and rather formidable in his 
manner, not given to discuss his own affairs or other 
people’s with his neighbours. He had becn ay 
0 he had explained—in Canada, and had saved a bit, 
enough to live on now in a quict sort of humble way, 
when a ghastly forest-fire had swept the neighbourhood, 
withering up nature and human life. That was when his 
wifo had lost her eyesight and her looks. 

A quict place in the old country, a pleasant plot of 
garden filled with swect-scented, old-feshioned flowcrs 
—she could not see, but she could smell their sweetness 
—a cottage home! That—so Denman had told a 
ocighbour—was all his wife and he wanted. 

“And she can’t bear,” ho had said, in his guttural 
Voice, ‘to think folk are staring at her, shrinking at 
sight of her—that’s why we don’t want company!” 

It was noticed that Denman had lost a finger ; but 
no one ventured to ask him how. His hugo figure, 
digging in the arden or tending flower- ,» was & 
familiar sight. His ragged beard and moustache had 
iron-grey streaks in them, and veiled broken fangs of 
teeth. His hands had a bitten, scarred look. But he 
had roughed it out in Canada. He was also fond of 
tamo pets, rabbits and rats. Their hutchcs and homes 
Could be seen in a corner of the garden. 

Thoso in the village were less familiav with the 
Woman, Her husband had built an arbour in tho 
Garden in which she could sit, ecreened from curious 
eyes. If she ventured from the cottage, it was nearly 
always after dusk, and she wore a thick veil. 

strange, queer, uncouth fellow, not in the least 

Companionable; but they had grown used to him, 
aa is devotion to his wife commanded respect. But 

caman had shocked the vicar of the parish terribly 
when the latter, with the best and kindest intentions 
in the world, had called. Shocked him terribly and 
inexpressibly, 

i don’t want to hear anything about God!” the 
strange man had snarled, and given a glimpse of his 
broken teeth. 

Pickles had found page 42. 

He knew Denman to be Old Stump, formerly rat- 


—For the best verses I will give five nice Watches. 


INGE SIN 


WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 


Last week we told how Chief-Inspector Pickles, still bent on discovering who actuall rdered Stevens—the 
iGuiitma Mich Hd -nten Saks cana | SS 

Later on Pickles assists in the arrest of Babbage, alias Brown. 
underling who took Stevens’ position at Millborough Hall, assisted in stealing the jewels, and afterwards nearly killed 


Among Brown's belongings Pickles finds a cypher He solves two words. 
(You can read on now.) 


Raw, Inflamed Pimples 
TURNED TO 


RUNNING ECZEMA. 


Zam-Buk The Only Cure. 


a M* tack, between my shoulder blades,”’ writes 

Mr. John Walsh, of Horse Shoe Hotel, Pen- 
dleton, Manchester, ‘‘ began to itch and the skin got 
very sore. Then inflamed pimples appeared and a 
rash spread over my back. Tho skin broke and dis- 
charged watery matter, while the pain and itching 
affected my whole back. My clothing rubbed the big 
sore place into such an angry state that my back was 
just like raw meat. 

““T had wasted a lot of time and moncy on cheap 
ointments, when I went to the chemist’s and bought 
a box of Zam-Buk, which was wonderfully soothing 
to my raw, burning skin, and I could tell it was quite 
different to any cheap oiutment. Zam-Buk 
out quite a lot of matter from the r. sh of sores before 
drying up the 
big patch and 
covering it with 
new, healthy 
ov 

“Tm sure 
NS SQ that nothing 
but this magic 
Zam-Buk could 
Mm have cured 
those torturing 
sores.” 


Brown, it will be remembered, is Stanley Jack's 


cc 


catcher of Diver Street. And the woman—the tragi° 
woman with blind eyes and seared, scarred face— 
who was she? Pickles had been ferreting round, 
not out for Press praise or judge’s commendations, 
and was beginning to draw certain conclusions on the 
subject of the woman’s identity. 

e ran a finger down to line 19, and along to the 
sixth word. It was “arc.” 

“ Miltborough jewels are——” 

Pickles found the next-word in the book, which was 
entitled ‘“‘ A Hidden Quest.’? The book might have 
been sclected for cypher-purposes haphazard ; but the 
Chief Inspector had come to the conclusion that its 
titlo had appealed to Brown—and Co.—as very fitting. 

Brown was not playing a single-handed game at the 
time of bis running into Bob Evans and Salvation 
Jemmy. Otherwise, why cypher? .But who tho Co. 
were, who had sent, or who would have received 
a mcssage he was deciphering, Pickles did not 

now. 

The Co. might include the clusive Stanley Jack and 
the lady in furs, though he had no proof to that effect, 
and it might be coincidence that Rosie Gay had seen 
Stanley Jack at Euston Station, and that Brown’s 
luggage had becn deposited in a cloakroom at the samo 
station. But it was all exceedingly interesting and 
stimulating, and Pickles’ eyes were full of bri ht, 

eager fire. He was writing down each word as 
the key yielded it up to him. 
“In — veers — office — pick — add — ill 
— forty — will — soon — be — on — 
market — lose — no —time.” 
‘“*Millborough jewels are in 
——” was plain reading. 
But “ veers— offico— 
pick—add— ill—forty,’’ at 
first sight suggested that 
either Pickles had muddled it 
somewhere in the business of trans- 
lating the egpher. or that the individual 
who had compiled it had suffered from 
temporary aberration. 
“Soon be on the market; lose no time,” was 
plain sailing and understanding. 

Just for a moment Pickles seemed puzzled at what hoe 

eg out and ee down. 
then he muttered: “* Yes, yes. a 
Piccadill-y, number forty.” : at aperyencloning tar srainp for Postage, 
Bete oceur in “ A Hidden Quest,” Oat ea” teleanter’ 

Pickles’ features flung off their pensive expression and 
literally beamed. 

“Plantagenet Vere,” ho said to himself, dipping 
into a pigeon-hole in which was tucked away 
an unwritten dossier. ‘Shylock, who as a 
gentleman with superfluous capitel, which he is 

itively bursting to lend, without security of any 
ind, to anybody—provided, of course, that they are 
not minors—who cares to answer his advertisements 
or call upon him. Offices in Piccadilly, and also in 
Camford Street—former premises of the Siddons 
Academy of Dramatic Art.” 


ee Maem 
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Yam-Ruk not ent; 
stops skin ion, 


ing, piles, ringworm, 
gemples, gashes and 
Be csiluren's gealp sores, 


DO You" WANT 
£1 A WEEK? 


Reliable persons will be proviced with 
constant home work on Auto-Knitters 


Vere’s office, by hosiery manufacturers. E: ce 


mo chuckled, a whole-hearted, delighted 
chuckle. 
These were not the paste. ALL GONE ! 
He was on tho track of the genuine Millborough ome 
jewels. WHAT WILL — 


“Of course, of course,”’ he reflected ; ‘‘ Vere may 
have a logitimate claim on them, or at all events 
come by them in the way of business; not honcst 
business—for the fellow never is honest—but not 
criminally. But it’s something to have this solved— 
a tenes real 

The telephone-bell tingled. . 

Pickles picked up the instrument with a slight 
touch of impatience. Things were so stimulating and 


eon 


MOTHER 
SAY? 


f The Daily Spread for 
Children’s Bread. 


interesting, and he did not wish to bo dis- 

tracted. It Saves the Butter 
“Yes?” : 
The speaker at the other io of pha ite ke the Bill, 

man on night duty in the tclephonc-tclegrap 

department. In Jars, 


* Just come through from Grape Street Police-station, 


Mr. Pici:les. Inspector Talkctt asking an 6id., 3id., 2d., ete. 
ae Murder. Mr. Vere, of Forty, Picca- SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Lid. 


Tickles was not easily asfonished ; but the sound 
that cscaped was like tho noise a man makes when ho 
(Continued on next page.) 


fi Cornbrook, Manciester. 
1 


Mark postcards “ Merry.’’ (See page 1112.) 
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gots a body-blow that knocks the breath out of him 
wheczingly. . 

“On my way now!” he answered back into the tele- 
phone. Like a flash it had gone through his brain—a 
question ? Was the money-lender's murderer at that 
moment under lock and key at Camford Stroet Police- 
station ? Brown! But he left it at a question. He 
could not reach a conclusion until he had visited the 
ecene of the crime, compared times, and inquired into 
a hundred and one things, particularly as to the time 
at which the crime had been committed, if it could be 
ascertained. A quick, ferret-like look was in his eyes, 
and his nose seemed to have a sharper point, somehow, 
as he sprang into a taxi-cab outside Scotland Yard. 

There was very little traffic. At that hour of the 
morning London was as near asleep as the great city 
ever gets. A couple of constables stood outside the 
block of buildings, for the most part let out in suites 
of rooms and flats. 

Plantagenet Vere, who had begun life in the old-clo” 
line, but whose name suggested Norman blood, 
bidod-and-money sucker, had given & false air of 
reality to his advertisements anent being a private 

tleman with superfluous capital, by transacting his 
i in his Piccadilly flat. 

“ First floor, sir !’’ whispered one of the constables 
to Pickles. 

Within the building all lights had been switched on; 
some of the tenants were up, awed and whispering. 
More constables were on guard outside Vere's flat, 
who had answered all questions of the tenants with 
“Don’t know. Can’t say!” 

Pickles passed in. Tho flat was furnished in 
a ive, outrageous taste, but luxuriously. More 
poli A detective. An inspector. The inspector 
met Pickles, and whispered poe Tle Chief 
Inspector’s face was grave. Together they went into 
aroom. A doctor was there ; but the man who lay on 
a sofa was beyond his aid. 

Plantagenet Vere, who had twisted the blackmail- 
serew so tightly that Lady Millborough had tried to 
pace: Bet usband as a way out of it. Dead, Lord 
fi 


borough could not have proved the signature a 
lorgery. , Lord Millborough could not have 
asked awkward questions about jewels. 

Pickles bent over the dead man. He had seen too 
much of this kind of grim thing to show out- 
ward emotion. 

He had been stabbed to the heart, Plan- 

Vere. The weapon had not been 
removed. It was up to thehilt. He 
bad either been lying on the couch 
when the blow was dealt, oz 
had fallen back upon it 
afterwards. Certain gruc- 
some evidence made this 
pais to aig The weapon : 

was a Japanese dagger; it 
might have come from Japan, or, on 
the other hand, more likely it had been 
manufactured in Birmingham. Vere had used 
it ns a paper-knife. 

‘““ Who discovered this ?’’ asked Pickles, 

‘* His man-servant,”’ replied the inspector. .“* Fancied 
he heard someone moving about the flat, and a door 
close. He was in bed ; got up, and saw a light shining 
under the door.” 

“Till see him presently,” said Pickles, ‘‘ What 
time was this?” 

“Two o'clock. He noted the time.” 

Pickles turned to the doctor. 

“Can you give me an idea—an approximate idea— 
how long since death occurred ?” 

“The body was still warm when the man-servant 
discovered it.” 

“ Ah!” breathed Pickles. 

That testimony excluded Brown. But, neverthe- 
less, was this ghastly piece of work done by one of the 
Co., in receipt of the information that Vere possessed 
the Millborough jewels and was about to put them on 
the market—presumably the illicit market ? 

“Any discovery, any clue?” he asked the in- 


tor. 

Presently the weapon would be examined for finger- 
prints. 

' “No. Wo've had a careful look round, though 
nothing has been shifted—at Icast, not since we've 
been here.” 

The room was a sitting-room. Pickles, the ferret- 
gleam in his eyes and his head thrust forward a little, 
traversed the room silently, pecring here and there, 
touching this and that delicately, examining the 
windows, the door-handle, goin ao on his knees 
and studying the carpet. The door was fitted with a 
copper finger-plate. 

“Don’t ict anybody finger it!” said Pickles, pointing. 
“*T'll seo the man-servant presently, In the meantime, 
tell me”—he was on the move again, ferret-like, 
nosing round, his eycs aglcam, his faculties working 
dually, talking and observing—“‘ is it known who saw 
him alive last ?” 

“The man-servant tells mc——” 

“ By the 7 what’s his name ?”” 

« Allsop. e’s in his bedroom, utterly unnerved 
and broken down. A number of people must have 
seen Mr. Vere since he did. Vere was‘out when Allsop 


It was the last whist -drive of the season. Jones had been pretty successful. 
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went to bed at eleven. He did not heas his master 


“Yes, yes!’ murmured Pickles, _ 

He went to the sofa with its grim burden, and 
searched. When ho rome pees up, he had in his 
hands papers ond a bunch of keys taken from the 
dead man’s pockets. 

He took his stand immediately under an electric 
burner. His neck stretched suddenly. His very nose 
seemed to assume a more pointed, keener outline. 

“What is it?’ whispered the inspector, the doctor, 
and the subordinate detective simultaneously. 

“This bunch of keys was put back into the murdered 
man’s pocket after he was stabbed. It is, at least, a 
fair assumption. You will notice—this stain. Blood.” 

He was studying the keys. One had the name of a 
famous firm of cafecminkers branded upon it. 

“ Yes, yes!” he murmured, almost absent-mindedly. 
The horror of it all seemed to be obliterated. . 

Pickles was just o sleuth on a. trail. 

“Is there a safe anywhere on the premises ?’’ was 
his next question. 

“Yes. In the next room.” 

The room adjoined. Pickles passed into it. There 
was an office-touch about this room. And the safe, 
a solid and massive affair, was a oe of 
furniture. The inspector had already given it his 
attention, but there was no sign whatever that it had 
been tampered with. : 

The key with the firm’s name stamped on it fitted. 
The door swung back. 

Pickles made a wheezy sound. The man who had 
accompanied him started. Precious stones blazed. 
Some had been picked from their settings, but others 
still figured —the majority—in tiaras, necklets, 
pendants. 

Pickles in a breathless silence examined some of the 


set 9. 

«The Millborough jewels, gentlemen!” he said, 
with a queer little noise in his throat that was a mixture 
of chuckle and sigh. ‘‘ The Millborough jewels tiga 

Those present did not doubt Pickles’ sensational 
statement. He had been associated with the 
investigation of the mystery, and was competent 
to identify the jowels. 

Pickles’ eyes rivalled them in brightness. His 

satisfaction was intense. There was still much 
tangled skein to be unravelled, but he was at 
the far end of one thread. Here were the 
genuine jewels, at last, in a money- 
lender's safe, a number of the stones 
“poked out,” obviously for 
illicit disposal, corroborating 

what he had read in the 
cypher note found on 
Brown, under arrest at 
Camford Street Police-station. 
And he had already located the 
paste duplicates. 
It was like a jig-saw puzzle, and Picklcs’ 
satisfaction bore resemblance to that of a 
child who, after much searching, finds a piece 
that fits a vacant place and goes a long way to 
making up the whole. 

A wise business man does not keep valuable securities 
in a private safe, as a rule; he deposits them at his 
bank, and a deed-box, with the name Plantagenet 
Vere lettered in white upon it, suggested to Pickles 
that the murdered man had probably only recently 
withdrawn the jewels from the bank, an excellent 
pe wherein to deposit either stolen goods or 

itimate securities. 

ickles was aprons ata! to make other ag fit 
into the jig-saw puzzle. It might be that Vere had 
one out with a portion of the poked-out stones and 
ad disposed of them. It was impossible to say at a 
glance whether stones were missing or not. But, in 
any case, Vere was out when his man-servant retired to 
bed. Had he brought someone back with him to 
his flat ? 

‘That is my present gs thought Pickles, 

He was not excluding A , the man-servant, 
ees his calculations. He intends dealing with him 

ater. 

The inspector from Grape Street had already 
questioned the man, and though he had given him 
permission to retire to his room, glad to have him out 
of the way, a policeman was with him. 

P was not under arrest ; but it was necessary 
to put his story about his discovery of his murdered 
master to the test, though it was genuine enough on 
the surface. Men behave very cunningly sometimes ; 
but it was hardly likely that, if Allso had killed his 
master, he would have summoned the police; yet, 
at the same time, not impossible. 

Pickles had not voiced hia deductions, but he had 
arrived at several, some drawn from the bloodstain 
on one of the keys that he had taken from the dead 
man’s pocket—one of the outside pockets of his 
lounge coat. 

It seemed practically impossible that Vere himself, 
after the deadly blow had been struck, could have 
slipped the bunch of keys back into his pocket, and he 
himself been responsible for the gruesome stain. 

If, for supposition’s sake, p had killed his 

(Continued on next page.) 


nn said Mrs. M. Field, of 19 Pit Field j: 
ariton, near Wakefield, “I caught a chiil \ hich 
affected my kidneys, and led to rheum:.t: 
The sae in my limbs were almost unboit. |e. 
ree weeks I was ill in bed—I could iiidly 
move from one side of the bed to the other. 
pains were cruel, and I became reduced 
weak state. 
“ But Doan's Backache Kidney Pills soon 
relieved me, and it was not long before I wis 3))14 
A 1. Since then I have novor 
suffered anything like I used to; it is ou!y in: tho 
damp weather that I feel a touch of the old pain 
and then Doan’s Pills soon put me right scuin’ 
I shall always recommend them for rheumatisin.— 
(Signed) Mary Field.” 

Some months later Mrs. Field said: “My 
general bealth has been very good since I useil 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pill; 
keeps me well.” . 
2a, 9d. a box, 6 boxes 188. 9d.; of all dealers 
or from Foster-McClellan Cu., 8 Wella Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don't ask for backache 
or kidney pills, ask for Doan's Backache Kiduey 
Pills, the same as Mrs. Field had. 
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ter with a view to obtaining the contents of the 

— being alone in the flat, practically without 

ossibility of interruption, had he slipped tho keys 
Pack jnto the dead man’s pocket ? 

But—but if Vere had brought someone back with 
Lim to his flat, and that someono, under impulse 
or with deliberate design, had killed him, obtained his 
keys, and had then heard sounds of Allsop stirring, 
or cven only fancied sounds, it was quito likely that 
such a someone might have slipped the keys back, or 
never even quite taken them from the pocket, before 
escaping from scene. 5 

Pickles had requested the police not to handle the 
finger-plate on the door of adjoining room. He 
had seen & faint impression on it, to which presently 
ho would devote more detailed attention. To his 
naked eye it was the print of a finger, but no ridges 
or depressions were visible. Microscopic examination 
might reveal them ; but Pickles was undcr tho 
impression that the mark had been made by a gloved 
hand. And, also, any number of innocent people 
might have handled the finger-plate in the business of 
opening and shutting the door, and put the mark 
on it. 

There were papers as well as jewels in the safe. 
Pickles was turning his attention to them now. Next 
he glanced into the deed-box, which was unlocked. 
Inside there were more of the Millborough jewels, 
and papers, mostly promissory notes. 

He studied the signatures on these. The others, 
watching him eagerly, seemed quite content to leave 
everything to him. 

“ Ah—ah ! ” 

There was a slight movement of those round him, and 
they waited for an lanation of his ejaculations. 
But it was not made. He returned the papers to the 
deed-box, and again examined the ie i 

“T think,” he said at last, ‘* we will leave everything 
as it is in the safe for the present. We had better get 
into communication with Lord Millborough at the 
carliest moment. Get him, if possible, to attend 
bere—in London.” 

Nobody demurred. Pickles, after more ferroting 
into and round about the safe, closed the door and 
locked it, withdrawing the key most delicately. There 
was & bloodstain on another of tho keys attached to 
the bunch. Again he enjoined on everybody to be 
very careful not to disturb anything or handle 
things in the flat unnecessarily. . The 
inspector went with him to. the room 
where the man-servant, Allsop, was 
kept company by a policeman, 
and wileperes as they went. 

“ Any theories ?”” he asked 
Pickles, 

“Several—but not very. 
definite, at present!” he 
answered, with a touch of pessi- 


mas 
safe, why, 


mism in voice. ‘Not detinite 
enough to justify me stating them. 
Dear—dear !” 

““ What about the papers ? ” 


““Thero are possibilities associated with them!” 
Pickles paused, shot a cuff, and with a pencil scribbled 
a note on it in his own peculiar shorthand, a combina- 
tion of Pitman. and Pickles. ‘“ But I only. glanced 
through them cursorily. I shall go through them again 
more carefully—more carefully.” 

But he fancied that a certain signature filled up 
another gap in the jig-saw puzzle, and brought it a 
stage nearer its completion. 

The room he entered with the inspector from Grape 
Street was a small bedroom. sop, the man- 
furvant, was seated on the edge of his bed. A constable, 
Wearing an air of heavy responsibility, kept him 
company. 

“Pickles looked at Allsop, and the inspector motioned 
6 constable from the room. 

“No,” said Pickles to himself; ‘‘I have not the 
Pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

His eyes, toned down again to their pensive, 
m lancholy expression, roved round the little bedroom 
—. typical eervant’s room. 

‘Inspector Pickles of Scotland Yard,” said the 
Dike lpspecton, “wants to ask you a few questions, 
-llsop.”” 

Pickles moved nearer to a chest of drawers that 
scrved as a dressing-tablo as well. 

His movement was apparently aimlcss, absent- 
pee Yet the chest x drawers had a fascination 

im, 

As well as doing duty as a dressing-tablo, it served 
also asa bookshelf. 

. Four books—to be quite accurate—rested on it, 
sideways, one on top of the other. 

The man-servant bad rison and stood ready to 
answer questions. Ho had _ close-cropped_ side- 
Whiskers, and rather a round face. It was colourless 
now, and he was wrestling visibly with his ar 

Your name’s Allsop t * questioned Pickles mildly 
and superfluously. The inspector had just called him 
mi tts name, 

ut Pickles was doing something more interesting 
e of the corners of ip terearteet the titles of the 

oks on the chest of drawers. 

His eyes, not his head, were cocked. 


—During the evening, however, when playing the last hand, his partner trunrped his ace, 
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“* East Lynne,” “ David Copperfield,” “An Actor’s 
Life,’ were tho titles of three of the books, 


The bottom. one was called ‘“‘ A Sccret Quest.” 

The book cypher-key to the figured paper taken 
from Brown after his arrest. 

Never a muscle of Pickles’ features twitched. He 
asked another rather aimlcss question : 

“* And how long have you becn in Mr. Vere's service 2” 

“* Four months.” 

“One of the Co.!” thought Pickles. ‘‘ Onc of the 
pons! But the murderer of Vere? It is possible ; 

ut I do not think so. Two threads here, crossing 
and entangled. If the murderer, and his object the 
jewels, why summon the police? How comes it that 
tho jewels remain in the safe? But most stimulating 
and bracing.” : 

His fingers itched for the book. Its pages might 
tell him something. 

But he went on asking qucstions, and Allsop gave 
@ more amplified account of what the inspector had 
already told Pickles ; but it threw no light on Vere’s 
return to the flat, or on anyone who might havo 
possibly accompanied him. 

Then, suddenly, Pickles’ manner changed ; became 
etern—even bullying, more worthy of Major Collett 
than the courteous, mild, and depressed-mannered man 
that he generally was, even when dealing with 
criminals of the coarse and brutal type. Yet Allsop 
was neither coarse nor brutal either to the eye or in 
his manner, and the fact that he possessed a copy of 
‘* A Secret Quest,”” whatever deductions Pickles might 
have drawn from it, did not prove him guilty of the 
murder or any other crime. 

But Pickles was tricky. 

“Your answers are not satisfactory!’’ he said 
sternly. 

“‘What do you mean?” whispered the man 
hoarsely. ‘‘Good God !—you don’t mean—do you 
think if I'd—I’d done it—I'd have gone to the police— 
when I could have——?” 

Pickles seemed another man. The inspector him- 
self was amazed. He saw what was coming, and it 
did not seem justifiable under the circumstances. 

“Your answers are unsatisfactory!’ Almost 
thunder in the insignificant man’s voice. ‘* You will 
be taken to Grape Strect Policc-station and detained 
on suspicion. I caution you as to any state- 
ment you may makc.” 

Allsop had broken out into a sudden 
sweat. Fear swept his face; he 
glanced round the little room as _ if 
he wero meditating a bolt. 
Then confidence took the 
place of an expression that, 
as well as fear, suggested a 
man reckoning up certain 


BAD LEGS CURED 


possibilitics. 
“You'll get into trouble ovcr 
this!” ho said. ‘‘There’s such ao 


thing as damages for illegal and unjusti- 
fiable detention.’ 

Pickles ignored the remark. He wanted the man 
under lock and key, out of his way. He was one of the 
Co., but Pickles could not lock him " for that in itself, 
so he had found another oxcuse. He turned to the 
inspector, who was looking doubtful. 

“You take him along to the station. I will look 
after things here in your absence.” 

Pickles was the superior officer, The inspector 
obeyed. As soon as the pair had gone from tho room, 
the ferret came out in Pickles’ eyes. He picked up 
“A Secret Quest,” turning over the pages slowly, 
carefully, delicately, but they revealed nothing to 
him. Next he searched the room. Nothing was 
locked up, and he came upon nothing that was cither 
incriminating or mysterious. 

He poked his nose—figuratively—into the other 
books ; shook them on the chance of paper fluttering 
out from between the leaves, ‘‘ East Lynno ”’— 
“ David Copperfield *—‘‘ An Actor’s Life.” 

“An Actor’s Life” 2? He asked himself a question 
as he turncd over the pages. Then his eyes brightened. 

Allsop had pencilled a marginal note on ono of tho 

ages. Nothing incriminating or mystcrious about it. 
Sealy a comment. 

“ROT i1iyi)” 

A little, melancholy chuckle from Pickles. He 
turned over the pages. Another marginal note. 

“ROT!!!! Written by a journalist, not an 
actor!” 

From which it might be assumed that the reader- 
critic was on the stage, or had been on it, at some time 
or other. 

Pickles made a aherttiog: noise. Brown was under 
lock and key; now another of the Co. was being 
bottled up. Pickles would sco to it that sufficient 
evidence was forthcoming to secure Allsop’s remand, 
and then—— : 

“Te depends,” ‘he thought. “I may havo 
accumulated enough evidence to convict on another 
charge; but if not, then he will be discharged— 
ha,ha!’ The ghost of achucklo. “ Without a stain 
on his character—and shadowed !” 

He picked up “‘ A Sccret Quest ” again, and handled 
it almost caressingly. Did other members of the Co. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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WITHOUT REST OR PAIN. 


Under a Legal Guarantee to Cure. 


An infirmary which undertakes to cure bad legs by 
an entirely new method without rest, and under a 

gal guarantee, when other doctors and specialists have 
given the patient up asincurable, even with the aid of rest, 
is eomething of a novelty even in these days of medical 
marvels, 

The new method is known as the Tremol method of 
treating bad legs, and by it you are oured without a 

rticle of pain, without a moment’s rest, without neg- 

ting your work for one single instant, and without 
the possibility of a failure, because this new method 
passa ot no relapse, and you are cured to stay cured 
oralltime. But this is not all. Every form of bad leg 
succumbs to this new treatment, Varicose ulcers melt 
away and, combined with varicose veins, disapy:ear. 
Eczema vanishes. Swollen and painful legs become pain- 
leas. Diseased bone comes away. Tubercular bone and 
ulcers heal up. Inflammation and irritation become 
things of the past. 

Why is this? Because Tremol treatment is unlike all 
other treatments, for it attacks and removes the cause, 
and if y nr case is taken in hand—for if it is incurable 
it will not be accepted—it will be separately and specially 
prescribed for and attended to antil your curo is complete, 
and while you are applying the treatment in your 
own home. This no other treatment even pretends 
to do, for in the other so-called treatments tho same 
thing is supplied to everyone alike, and there it ends. 

A large illustrated book, giving full particulars of this 
powerful remedy, is sent froe of all charge, and a legal 

tee to cure, is sent with each book. This publica- 
tion teems with sound advice, and contains much valuable 
information; and if you are a sufferer it is suro to be 
the means of bringing about your speedy and permanent 
recovery, even if doctors, hospitals, and specialists havo 
failed to help you. LEarly application for the book is 
necessary, ag only a limited number of free copies ig to be 


Thousands praise the day they read the book. In 
it you will find what you have never had before—tho 
opportunity of having your leg permanently mado 
well, for by this new method you can cure yoursclf 
in your own home without pain, rest, operation, relapse, 
or failure. This is not a chance to be mi » and we 
advise readers of Prarson’s WEEKLY to write at once 
to the National Infirmary for Bad Legs (Ward P.I".), 
Great Clowes Street, Manchester, describing their case, 
and the book will be sent gratis and post free. 
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possess copies? Most lik Certain possibilities 


associated with the likelih ‘wore very stimulating. . 


Pickles returned to tho room where the murdered 
man was lying. An oxpert from the finger-print 
department, Scotland Yard, had arrived. According 
to him, after investigation and experiment, Pickles 
was right in his peamnses Rage ha mark on ee 
finger-plate. It had been m a nd. 

ay a right, then!” eet Pickles. He 
believed in specialists, and did not pretend to be a 
specialist in the matter of finger-prints, ‘Could you 
tell me—can you distinguish whether it has been 
made by @ man’s or a woman’s hand 2.” 

“The area,” replied the expert, ‘is small enough to 
suggest a woman's, though light pressure of a man’s 
hand would make a small area, also.” 

“You will photograph and enlarge? May I have 
your magnifying-glasa, please? Thank you—thank 
oul’. fest lied the impression. ‘“‘-I rather fancy, 
e went on, “I can distinguish the impression of 


texture—texture of the glove. Perhaps it will come | 


out more markedly in a highly enlarged photograph. 
It would be Secy setaatintany if that should be the 


case. 

He smiled sadly. ‘ 

“I’m not an expert on gloves—certainly not 
ladies’ gloves, their textures, and so on. But my 
wife is.’ - . 

Lisette Dupont beforo becoming Mrs. Pickles, was 
for s long time in service as lady's maid. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-NINE. 
The Forged Signature. 


Marcus Desks had Gpened tie even. He it nol 


private ward at the hospital to which he had been 
conveyed, the nearest available place, after the troops 
had gof the upper hand. ; 

He just saw She bent down, and kissed him. 
He was weak as a kitten, and his mind almost in a 
childish state. Beth was with him; she had kissed 
him ; that was good enough to be going on with. He 
Ss Rs ayes ome elles Mabe smn, dreamless 

When he o his eyes, Beth was again bending 
over him, yey was conscious of Lord Millborongit 

‘ rather shadowy, in the bac! A 
bo: ahs sani boas che fer ii *Sho 

rough’s prese or ly ‘orgot it. 
kissed the man she loved. Her eyes were ahi ing. 

Lord Millborough turned away, bowed his head, and 
covered his face in his hands. Drake was the only 
patient. The private ward, as it was called, was a 
small room only capable of holding one patient. 

Drake’s mind was clearer. 

“Thank God,” he whispered, ‘‘ you're safe, Beth— 
and you, sirt’’ His eyes travelled to the tall, lean 
fi with turned back and shoulders rising and 

se ‘“‘ What happened after——” 

Beth bowed her head. But Lord Millborough 
turned, came to Drake, and spoke before Beth. 

‘“* Woad is dead!” he whispered. 

Then a great silence. 

Luke Woad was dead. The barrier between Beth 
and Marcus Drake was removed, and so it seemed to 
Drake tho likelihood that the story Lord Millborough 
had told him in an agony of remorse of being dragged 
out in public, causing misery and shame to many, 
was past. 

His brain was clearer, and thoughts: crowded pell- 
mell. His heart was throbbing. Nothing stood now 
between Beth, himself, and marriage. . . . 

Lord Millborough had taken Drake’s hand, and 
placed it in Beth's, his daughter and Mary’s, 

“My lad,” he whispered, ‘‘ Beth knows—what 
ou know! And she—as her mother has done— 
as forgiven me!” 

Beth had covered her oyes with her freehand. Again 
a silence, broken at last by slow, soft footfalls. 

And Lord Millborough was gone from the room. 
They were alone, Beth and Drake. 

Drake did not bother about time. 

His beautiful, womanly Beth was to be his wife. 
And she knew. 

_And Woad was dead. How he came by his death 
did not matter much to Drake. He had the courage 
to be thankful. The man, alive, was a blight to his 
fellow-creaturcs, 

He looked up into Beth’s dark eyes. 

Tho praycr of the man who had gone from the room 
had been that Mary Ryder’s recompense for all her 
misery and suffering might bo the ha piness of their 
daughter. He was not a coward for si mselt, but he 
had prayed, and he still prayed, that the buried past 
might remain buried. 

‘or himself, he must go forward with his lonely life— 
separated from his legal wife and estranged from his 
C) But no matter. Ho was the sinncr, and 

he must pay. But they—-the innocent—should have 
happiness. He had t! God for his money. 
(Continued on Third Column.) 
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THE STORY. 
Time: Late at night. Scene: A realthy mansion. 
1. Our film first shows Mir. Sikes caught in the act as he is about te 


— with bis plunder, 
As the rgns screaming for help, Mr. Sikes hits on a novel 
way of escape. We rapidly takes off his boots— : 

4. —And places them so that they protrude from bencath the bed. 
Thee he departs. 

4. A few seconds later a large force arrive to arrest the intruder. 

6 the boots, and one young hero empties the conteats of 
bls revolver into them. 

6. As there is ne cry, a:4 Mr. Sikes does not emerge from his 
ol place, P.C XY. bends dowa to make the arrest. 

7. He picks up all Sikes has lett behind him. 

Aa CHAN OF FILM NEXT WEEK. 
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A STRANGE SIN (continucd). 

Abroad in a new world, Beth and Drake, an) ..; 1 

them—Mary Ryder. we a4 
And perhaps sometimes he would steal away :.- a 

glimpse of them. But it was wiser and better tha: 

they should make theis homo in another qu 

the world. 


arter of 


es. s 2 * 
It was evening, and Beth was again vith {\10 
Lord Millborough, to whose genero-i = ihe li), i 
tically owed existence, came ii: quietly, ccd 


‘or ® moment feasted his eyes on the lovers. 

The evening papers had contained an acciiint «4 
mysterious murder in London, the murdet of a i01:: 
lender named Plantagenet Vere, of Piccadilly 41; 
gther places. Much mystery enshrouded the ‘iri, 
and his man-servant, named Allsop, had been dle! i;j 
on suspicion. But the name of Vere conveyed nui isi 
whatever to Lord Miilborough. = 

He had not associated the murder in any \.1y 
received from Chief Inspector 1’i j.|, 3: 
of Scot Yard. 

But Lord Millborough. had associated tho tele:im 
with something else in the same paper, a brief 1.11.4 
to the effect that a man named Brown had |).n 
arrested, wanted for the attempted murder of (iii. 
Inspector Pickles at Millborough, and supposed to 
havo been one of the gang who stole the Millburuu-b 
jewels and murdered a footman called Stevens. ~ 

No nurses were present now. 

.“T'm- going to London,” said Lord Millborouch 
in his quiet way. ‘‘I expect to be back to-morruw. 
I shall not be away 8 moment longer than I can !..!).” 

Beth almost asked a question ; but delicacy tin! jis 
tongue. Would he go to her mother? Was that 
taking him to London ? . 

‘The jewel mystery has recurred,” ho said.‘ ‘Tho 
telegram was vague. But I fancy they’vo boo 
recovered.” ‘ 

He spoke as if he were indifferent to the matter. 
He only valued those af the jewcls that had been his 
mother’s. Yet he knew at this moment a passin, 
almost vain desire that they might one day dec! lis 
girl. Yet her beauty did not require artificial aiorn- 
ment. Beth tt of Fairy, and stirred a liitlo 
reptlessly. She seen no papers. 

Lord Yuboreugh saw her movement. 

“ Brown has been arrested,” he explaincd. 

Drake's eyes lit up. 

“What?” he whispered, recalling tho stolid-faced 
footman with hefty shoulders and expressive hands. 

“Yes. Chief Inspector Pickles has wired mv.” 

“ Little Pickles |’ smiled Drake. 

They were still on strike in Millborough ; but the 
soldiers had brought order and quiet in their train—aiit 
Luke Woad was dead, The inquest had been opened 
formally and adjourned. 

It was midnight when Lord Millborough reiched 
Scotland Yard and was conducted to Chicf Inspectus 
Pickles’ office. : ; 

Pickles seemed very tired. This looked like bx !nz 
his second night without sleep. Lisette might be tiv 
finest cook in the world and her omelets dream: «t 
lightness, but she could not look after her Pich!s 
if he did not come home. Pickles had bought a |.:« 
of patent digestive pellets for the first time since Lis 
ma 


Triage. . 

“T’m so glad,” he said with melancholy politen:3, 
“to see that your lordship looks little the wors 
after the etrenuous and unhappy doings at Ml. 
borough. Mr. Drake—I ‘was glad to eco he «3 

ing. I shall never forget my debt to hin! 
ut—well, well, this isn’t business, my lord. We havo 
at last recovered the Millborough jewels under wiv 
extraordinary circumstances, We have kept (2 
facts from the public and the newspapers su far. Heu-e 
my rather vaguely worded telegram.” 

“*T saw that Brown had been arrested.’ 

“ But not on the jewel charge, for his attempt “9 
my life.’ Pickles might have been referring ty t0 
attempt on someone else’s life, and callously at ‘ut. 
“No. You have read, perhaps, of the murder of IIs 
Vere, of Piccadilly, The jewels were discovered .0 
oe Disp d of to him bj f th ” 

* Dis of to him by one of the gang?” 

Biskisa ‘coughed. He was getting upon diiite 
ground now. _ ——— 
” * Possibly,” he murmured ; “ possibly. You, | ' 
lord,” he added, going to a safo and unlock: 7 
“have had dealings, have you not, at som 
or another—directly or indirectly—with Mr. Vere 

** Never heard of him till I saw the paper. 

Pickles coughed again. " 

He had taken soveral promissory notes from Li: 
safe. ; 

“But that, my lord,” be said, handing one a 
papers to Lord altered gt “ig Lady Millhos 
signature, and the one below is yours, I pice ie 

rd Millborough’s skeleton hands slowly ¢'«"- : 

“ Let mo have a look !” he spoke at last, reaching © 
for the r, fighting for time. 

He keer tk te be to ry: . ust 

His wife again. Pokae it was merciful fe < 
could not read what was passing through 1.) | 
mind as the latter felt for his box of digestive p-+ 

(Another instalment next week.) 
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—Spoiling his chances of a prize. What did Jones say to the lady ? Be polite. [| 
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The only way to 


Skin sufferers! You want to be free from torturing 
eczema, disfiguring face spots, an irritating rash or 
some other skin trouble. There’s one sure, safe, and 
certain way, and only one, Youmust use Antexema. 
Ointments and things of that sort are so dis- 
appointing. Former sufferers tell us pitiful storics 
of their misery and the way they tried this, that and 
the other thing, and went to doctors and hospitals, 
and yet obtained no relief. But the moment they tried 
Antexema a magical change took place. Away went 
the itching, burning and inflammation, and in a few 
days not a sign remained of eczema, rash or any 
other skin blemish. Their advice to you is “Try 
Antexema. It cured us, and it will cure you.” 


Antexema is a unique remedy. 


As a remedy for skin ailments of children 
Anteseina is unequalled. Eczema, in all its stages, 
irritating rashes of various kinds, scalp trouble and 
other similar complaints which spoil the looks of 
your children and make them fretful are gently 
soothed away by Antexema. It is the safest possible 
thing to use, and a bottle should be kept in every 
home, for it is the mother’s friend. 

Antexcma is a scientific preparation discovered 
many years ago by a well-knéwn doctor, and every 
bottle is made up in our own laboratory from his 

prescription. As soon as Antexema touches the 
bad place two results follow The moment it is 
applied the marvellous healing virtues of this cooling 
liquid cream penctrate to the seat of the trouble, and 
at the same time the sore or irritated surface is 
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HUDSON'S 


Has done Yeoman Service 


Vv 


ig was performing its 
peaceful mission when 
‘*Boot and Saddle” 
sounded outside the home- 
stead, and the yeoman 
turned out in all his old- 
time splendour. They 
were thorough in their 
cleanliness were the old 
folks. They knew just 
what to use— ; 

For Washing Clothes, 

For Cleaning Paint, 

For Washing up after Meals, 
—namely, Hudson’s Soap, 
and this is just what all 

should use to-day. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 


R. 8. HUDSON LTO., 
LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH & LONDON. 


H. 7-15 » 


nd 


of 


covered with an invisible, urtificial skin which ex- 
cludes dust and germs. Your skin will quickly 
become perfectly clear. 

T. T., of Barton Stacey, writes :-— Antexema 
effected a complete cure after suffering from eczema 
on both legs for years, trying various remedies and 
being treated by two doctors.” J.S&., of Cahir, 
writes:—" I had a fearful rash all over my face 
and neck, and used all kinds of things without 
benefit. Autexema cured me in ten days.” 

No skin complaiut can resist Antexema. Rough 
or chafed skin, eczema of every kind, bad legs, 
pimples, blotches, blackheads, ringworm, and every 
sore, irritated or diseased condition of the skin is 
cured by Antexema. rove its virtues for yourself 
at once, for delay is dangerous. 

It is because Antexema is so marvellous a remedy 
that you find tens of thousands using it. Antexema 
succceds when all else is useless, and that is why it 
is in demand in every part of the glube, and recom- 
mended by doctors, nurses, and every class of 
sey Antexema is sure to cure you, und it is 
exceedingly economical. In most cases, one smill 
bottle of Antexema is sufficient to effect a thorough 
and permanent cure, after years of misery have been 
endured. Why suffer longer when a cure is so easy ? 


Do your Duty to your Skin. 


Wherever you are you can obtain this famous skin remedy. 
Go to any chemist or storcs to-day and get « bottle of Auterema. 
Boots Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, 
Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parkes’, Taylor’s Drug 
Stores, and Lewis & Burrows supply it at Is. ldd. aud 2s. Od., 
or post free in plain wrappcr, 1s. 3d. und 2s, 9d. from Antexema, 
Castlo Laboratory, London, N.W. Also throughont Lidia, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, aud Europe. 
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JUST A SUGGESTION. 

“Tom, I've worked pretty hard for 
quite a while now, and have dono very — 
well, so I have decided to retire and turn the 
business over to you. What do you say ? eS 

The young man ered the situation gravely.’ 
Then a bright idea seemed to strike him. 

“I say, dad,” he suggested, “ how would it do for 
you to work a few years longer, and then the two of 
us to retire together} ” 


“Wnar is aden?” 

“A den, my son, is a place where wild beasts 
make their homes.” 

“No. I mean aden in a man’s house.” 

“* Eddie,” interjected the mother, “ your father’s 
definition applies to that also.” 


A tapy the other day hastened to the nursery, 
and said to her little daughter : ‘ Minnie, what do 
you mean by shouting and screaming ?_ Play 
quietly like Willie. See, he does not make a 
sound.” 

“© Of course, he does not,” said the little girl. 
“He is papa coming home late, and I am you.” 


MAKING A TEST. 

Mr. Simp.rxa was, to put it mildly, a plain- 
looking man, and—the suitor of Miss Mary 
Johnson. 

One evening, when he had called upon the lady, 
he was puzzled to observe her six-year-old brother 
tenderly nursing the cat. 

“Why are you doing that, Freddy?” ho in- 
quired. 

“¢Oh, I'm waiting to see if what sister Mary says 
is right.” 

“What's that, my boy ?”” asked Simpkins. 

‘Why, I heard her say that your face would 
make a cat laugh, so I’m trying to prove it!” 


“ GenTIEMEN of the jury,” said an eloquent K.C., 
‘remember that my lent is hard of hearing, and 
that thercfore the voice of conscience appeals to 
him in vain.” 

“TaaT was a disgusting tramp I helped this 
morning,” said old Mra. Smythe to her neighbour ; 
“TI gave him some cake and told him to saw some 
wood, and about ten minutes later he came in and 
ig ee if I'd mind if he ate the wood and sawed 
the cake.” 


IN THE SAME BOAT. : 
“T yrxp that my husband has been making the 
office-boy call me up every day and mumble 
terms of endearment. That's a nice way to 
fool his wife! He's been away from the 
office himself!” 
= How is it that you didn't notice tho 


vo! 

“Well, I’m busy at bridge every day, 
and I’ve becn making the cook answer the 
telephone.” 


Gertie: “I like the new minister. He 
brings things home to you that you never 
saw before.” 

Harry : “ Huh! 


I’ve gota laundry man ; 
as good as that.” 


Mother : “ Why, Bobbie, how clean your 
hands are!”’ 

Bobbie : “ Ain't they? But you ought 
to have secn them before I helped Bridget 
make the bread!” 


He: ‘What's the maticr with poor 
young Thomson ?” 

She: ‘The doctor says it’s locomotor 
ataxy.” 

He: ‘“‘ Ah! I'd ‘ave tho beastly things 
taken off the road if I’ad my way!” 


ss ABOUT THE WEATHER. 
Stre, Cascy was a guod fellow.” 

“He was that. A good fellow, Casey.” 

“* And a cheerful man was Casey.” 

“A cheerful man was Cascy—the cheer- 
fulest I ever knew.” 

“ Casey was a generous man, too.’’ 

“‘Gencrous, you say? Well, I don't 
know so much about that. Did Casey 
ever buy you anything?” 

“Well, nearly. Ono day he came into 
Flaherty’s bar, where me and my friends 
wore drinking, and he said to us: ‘ Well, 


rien, what are we going to have—rain or Hit: Heston time the baby looks inte my face — 
snow ??” ° ee es (civip) s™* Well, it tmay not be ‘exactly polite r) 


—_- 


-|Quipé ond, Jestlels | —. 


THE LIGHT-WEIGHT COAL MERCHANT. | 
“You've made 4 mistake in your paper,” said 
the indignant man, entering the editorial sanctum. 


““T was one of the competitors at the athletic 
match yesterday, and you have called me the well- 


known light-weight champion.” 

“© Well, aren’t you?” said the editor, —_— 

“No, I'm nothing of the kind, and it’s con- 
foundedly awkward, because, you see, I’m a coal 
m t.”? 


Cholly : “I don’t believe you know a joke when 
you see one!” 


She: “ Oh, yes, Ido! How are you?” 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 
He gazed around with pallid cheeks, 
His hands were cold as clay, 
And on his tightened lip a smile 
Of fearful meaning lay. 


“He mused awhile, as if in doubt, 
Then bared his thrcat with care, 

And calmly seized a gleaming steel 
Just lying beside him there. 

A sudden change came o’er bis face, 
And foam was on his cheek, 

He raised on high the fearful blade, 
One scarcely dared tu epeak. 


No pause took place, the blade came down, 
One glance around he gave, 

And then at last suspenss was o'er, 
He had begun to shave. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

Professor : ‘‘ Some of the grandest inventions of 
the age have been the result of accidental dis- 
coveries.”” é 

Young Lady : “I can readily believe it. Why, I 
made an important discovery myself, and it was 
the purest accident.” 

“ T should much like to hear it.”” 

“Why, I found that by keeping » bottle of ink 
handy, a fountain-pen can be used just the same 
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* Now, Johnny, how are you cor: 
on at school ? a eae 

lady teacher?” . 
“Ob, fairly well, but the other day some of 1), 
boys wrote on the board: ‘Juhnny cai kis ‘ind 
ated teacher better than anybody cio jig 


“ What did your teacher do ?” 
“She kept me in.” 


oO you like the Fey 


“ THERE is no occasion for you to envy me,” 
said the prosperous person. “I have as nj.) 
troubles as you.” ~ 

“I dessay you have, mister,” admitted i... | 
Dawson ; “ but the difficulty with me is tin. 1 
ain’t got nothing else.”’ 


“ Ir was very plucky of you, ma’am, to have st 
upon the burglar and so ably captured him.” »..; 
the police inspector ; “‘ but need you have injurcd 
him so badly ?” . 

“* How did I know it was a burglar?” a-k:il the 
woman. “I'd been up three hours waiting tur my 
husband. I thought it was him.” . 


SHE WAS A_ TERROR. 

A WELL-ENOWN County Court judge tcl!s a stury 
about the cross-examination of a bad-temscrel 
woman in his court. She was an Amazonian 
Her husband, obviously 


person. the weaker 
vessel, sat sheepishly listening. 

The opposing counsel pressed a certain question 
rather urgently, and she said angrily : 

“You needn’t think to catch me. You t:i1 


that once before.” 

Tho barrister said : 

“Madam, I have not the slightest desio t) 
catch you; and your husband looks as ii 10 vas 
sorry he did.” 


A. : “ Have you heard the cight-year-oll victin 
player who is creating such a sensation ?”’ 

B.: “Oh, yes. I heard him in Derlin t::lo 
years ago!” 


Customer ? “Why, this dress is a mile too 


long.’ 
Tatlor : “ How much shall I cut off, then 2?” 
Customer 7.“ About. half an inch.” 


HIS FATHER'S VOICE. 
Tux gardener, who was busy trimming up 1:3 


as any other pen, without any of the bother and | flower-beds, was interrupted by his master's liti'e 


mess of filling it.” 


if 


> 


YA 


five-year-old son, who was following his futivr 
down thegarden. Lookingup, the geulen-r 
said : 
“Well, Johaony, what were you cr ing 
for just now?” 
‘““T was not crying,” observed the titilo 


ne. 
“Then it was something remarkably |i1o 
it,’’ continued the gardener. 
“T know,” said the little chap, wit 4 
bright look in his eyes. ‘“‘It was pa sine 
aturally enough “pa” is mac rl 
where he exercises his voice now. 


“Tr anyone feels angry, he shouli cit 


ten before he says anything.” 
“Yes; when my wife is angry it s!o003 
pacifies her if I count out £1.” 


“I wast you to remember, Cader.’ - I 
Rivers, “ that I have to pay sevenpune 4 
ounce for that tobacco.” _ 

“I'd just as soon smoke a cheaner |) 
Rivers,” cheerfully replied Cadger, # | 
went on filling his big meerschau.:. 


Young Mother: ‘Harry, 
mustn’t go near the baby.” : 

Young €ather : “ Mayn't I just at 
him a minute ?”’ 

Youn) Wother + “No, dear; he's? hep 
I'll let you take‘him when he wakes 0) 4 
the night.” 


THE ONLY WAY. a 

ALITrLe boy was in the habit of ere" 
through a hole in the orchard fence | 
order to steal the farmer's apples. 0!" 
mq day, unknown to the thief, the. farmer 
happened to be immediately inside ts 
fence, and as the boy’s head and shoviuess 
appeared he exclaimed : naa 
‘Now, my lad, where are you For +. 
“Awm goin’ back!” the lad mi). 
as he crawled backwards out of the |: 


dear, sel 


—For the best things said I will give five Briar Pipes. Mark posteards “ Whist.’? (See page 1 712.) 


Werk EFDING, 
May 9, 1°12. 


DE In . ENCLAND We are also awarding hundreds of extra prises, 
MA . including @200 cash forthe biggest collections 
of lids, screw-caps, or coupons sent in on or 
before July Ist, 1912. Everyone has a chance 

of winning one of these splendid extra prizes. 


GLOBE METALPOLISH 


by far the best that money can buy, 
. BU T irtyou save the 


lids marked ‘‘ Made in 

England’’ from 2d. and 

larger tins of Globe Paste 

Metal Polish, the screw- 

caps stamped 2d. 6d. }/- 

is _etc., from Globe Liquid 

ws Metal Polish, the lids from 

44d. tins of Globin Shoe 

Polish or the coupons from 

6d. and 1/- packets Globe 

Plate Powder, or from Id. 

& 2d. packets of ‘‘Golden 

Palm’’ Baking Powder, 

and if, when you have 

| . saved 8/. worth or more of 
Let GLOBE make your children happy. any of these, you send 

i them to Raimes & Co. Ld., 


YOU WILL SECURE A SPLENDID PRIZE. 


Send lids, screw-caps er coupons, carriage paid, to 
Raimes & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E., enclosing in the 
Please Note.—In connec- | parcel your name and address and stating the 
tion with last year’s prize | number in our prize-list of the prize chosen. 
soneme Lape bd placed 
inside the Glo! aste tins 
ee ee ta the ote We have a splendid lot of prizes for men 
of the cans of Globe Liquid. | and women as well as special prizes for 
you buy a or can 
bearing a coupon, send the BOYS AND GIRLS:— 
coupon and not the lid or 
screw-cap. Lids not bear- | Dolls, Soldiers, Doll’s Houses, Bows & Arrows, Tea- 
ing the words “Made in | sets, Steam-engines, Building Bricks and many 
England" & screw-caps not | others. 
stamped 2d. 6d, ete., will not 


ie st. berger gala Ask sour dealer for a Prise-list or write direct to 


Metal Polish or GlobinShos | RAIMES & CO. LTD., BOW, LONDON, BE. 
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It is 
Mistaken 
Economy 


to allow your appearance to go off. | . 
Good clothes put heart into a man, and 
give him confidence in himself. A well 
dressed man always commands respect, 
and will make his way where a shabby 
exterior would be simply asking for 
failure. There is no need to make a 
bogey of the expense. The Graves Suit 
at 35/- is an astonishing combination of 
good material, good style, and good 
tailoring, and our enormous sale of this 
popular priced suit puts us in a position 
to offer a wonderful range of tasteful 
entlemanly materials, which make up 
into clothing which adds_ character 
and dignity to the wearer, and en- 
courages that welcome sense of comfort 
and satisfaction which harmonises with 
a neat and well-groomed appearance. 


WE DELIVER jour Suit from the 


matevial of your choice, stylishty cut, tailored, 
and carefully made exacily to your own measures, 


FOR 
ONLY 


and if you are In every respect entirely pleased with the 
suit when delivered and tried on at home, the balance 
is payable by six monthly payments of S/* But 
if you are in any way disappointed with the work, you 
are under no obligation whatever to keep the suit, and 
‘we will immediately return the whole of the maney paid 


IT COSTS NOTHING to test the sincerity 
of our offer, Write a Post Card to-day for patterns of 
the Graves 35/- Suit, and you will receive per return 
the finest display of materials ever submitted at the 
| shea The cloths we shall sample will be cuttings 
rom the lengths now being made up, including TWEEDS, 
CHEVIOTS, WORSTED SERGES, PLAIN BLACK AND 
BLUE VICUNAS, and a splendid feading line in hard 
wearing YORKSHIRE SUITINGS, When you come to 
examine the patterns you will be struck by the 
fact that although 35/- is admittedly an econom- 
ical price for a good suit, yet all the patterns we 
submit are tasteful, superior designs, and such as 
you notice in the most expensive West End suits. 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE you may 
take advantage of our favourable prices and equitable 
easy payment terms, and gentleman who is 
alive to his own interests send a Post Card 
imm d display of suiting 
t free per return. 

approved orders for 


10/}6 SAFETY RAZOR 
with 7 Finest Stee! Blades 


for B/S onry 11: (pessge 


NOTHING FURTRER TO PAY!!! 


through the post after goods con- 
dered quite satisfactory. Say whether yeu prefer 
Cie So Back pettoren. 2i-in the & Cash Discount, 


EVERY BEETLE 


ie a dead Beetle once 
“Keating's ‘comes into 


i Yes! Postal order 1/3, and 3d. stamps for pos'- 
to kill beatles and 0 age, pac! , &e., buys this 10/6 Outiit, pola 
\ insects is, 

use— ing of Richly-plated Safety Razor and 7 fincst 
, Steel Blades complete in Handsome Gilt-lined 
KEATING © _[ Vest Pooket Metal Travotiing Case. Orders ex- 

POWDER ecuted in strict rotation owing to the 
demand! Sale Catalogue of 1,000 Bargains in 
Cutlery, Jewellery, Drapery and Novelties, 

Post Free on reccipt of postcard! 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 
(Dept. 10), 3 Raven Road, Leeds 


BUY YOUR BIKE FROM ME 


T sell—and I am the only man in the World 
K who is able to do go _sapact, splendidly made 
and beantifully-finish 


COVENTRY CYCLES, for £3 108. cash 
(Makers’ Price, £6 6s.) 


BEST QUALITY Hi akers’ y 
Price roa lo = Ly sete er dr | . CS FR Ni A 
instalments of 7@. fid. a 
ly brand 1912 SWIFT, f : 
PnEMen, © CovenTny ~ Gnatuence, “novex MAN AZT L A CS O 
and other well-known Cycles irom Ge. Stonthly. cai ) | : 


| require a Small it only to be paid before I send the 
machine to you on 4@ days’ approval, nteed for 42 years. 

Delicious, creamy sweets, made with fresh miik, 
pure sugar, and crisp new-seasons almonds. 


‘on C; Cc Ce 
mn ite for Fee Onaga 
OYCLE OO. Dest TIA 


Moreover, if you are not perfectly satisfied, return theliK 

machine to me and I will refund your ea | 
money. What could possibly be fairer jl 
than that ? 


Ea d Q write for Lists. x 


ie ne 
40NTHLY. I i fi 


THE WORLD'S LARCEST CYCLE DEALER (Dort.26), COVENTRY. 


© Made by Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd. London. 


An Amusing Story of 
Some Very Artful 
Seamen. 


> By C. REGINALD 
; POOLE. 


Watever sailormen are, they ain’t mean (declared 
the stout seaman, fixing the company with an eye that 
threatened reminiscences). Mostly they’re too free wi’ 
their money for their own and if you do ’appen to 
come across ono as is tight-fisted you can lay. to it as’e 
ain’t a true-bred seadog, but a landlubber wot took to 
the sea late in life. 

I once knew a man o’ that sort, name o’ Bill Blotter, 
*oo was shipmate with me for one vray only on the 
coastin’ schooner Pride o’ Wapping. Bill only took 
to the sea because he 'ad got tired of his job on shore 
and ‘ad an idea as seafarin’ life 'ud be a bloomin’ picnic 
in comparison. After tho skipper ‘ad told ‘im he was 
no darned and the mate added words to the 
same effec’, and the crow, man by man, had give ’im 
sim'lar information in stronger langwidge, he altered 
his views on the subjec’. 

But there was no takin’ the conceit out of a man like 
Bill, Up to the last he believed as he was a smart 
feller ’oo wasn’t appreciated at his proper value. 

Accordin’ to Bill his special gift lay in c'lectin’ money 
for charitable objecks from people wot didn't want to 
subscribe. Ho bragged as 'ow nobody could resist 'im 
once he set his mind to the job, and there must ha’ 
been some truth in wot he said, for afore many days ‘ad 
passed he was c’lectin’ money from us. 

One day he started tellin’ us about an institution 
near London docks where the orphins of poor sailormen 
was brought up and heddicated ; and he drew such a 
’arrowing picture of the fate of them poor little orphins 
left adrift on the tides of a creat world iil got 
wunnerful poetic at times—that when he peojuced a 
c'lectin’-card with the name of the institution printed 
on it, and his own name writ underneath as an 
authorised c’lector, Ikoy Flint immojitly give bim 


nce. 

hat did the mischief, Ikey never havin’ been known 
to give anything away in his life afore. In con- 
sikence, as soon as we ‘ad recovered from our surprise, 
we was all shamed into givin’ something too. ‘There 
was soven of us altogether, and Bill got two shillings 
and ninepence that haul, 

But there was no satisfyin’ Bill. He was allus 
bringin’ out that c'lectin’-card, and he ’ad sich a 
tricky tongue he could make people feel mean if they 
didn’t give "im somethin’, He even ‘ad the cheek to 
go in the cabin an c’lect money from the skipper. The 
first time he did it the old man was so flab wl 
surprise that he give 'im harf-a-crown without rightly 
knowin’ wot he was doin’, The second time, ’owever, 
he was equal to the occasion, and Bill got a taste of his 
boot while he was tryin’ to find out which of ’em could 
get up the companion-ladder quickest. 

, All the way to Farwick and back he kep’ havin’ 
c'lections, a army place we touched at he would go 
ashore with his card and get money in a way that took 
our breath away. By the end of the return v’yage he 
’ad got three-pun-ten of other people’s money for them 
little orphins to squander. 

Nobody ted anyt wro! 
afore we was due back in London, w 
deck with a face as long as the main-mast, and, sittin’ 
down on a coil of rope, began to groan something orful. 

““ Wot’s the matter ?”” Ikey Flint arst ’im at least a 
dozen times. 

“ Tve’ad a shock,” says Bill at last, rollin’ his eyes— 
“a ’orrible shock.” 

“* You'll get a worse one ff I ’as to ask you agin,” 
says Ikey, gettin’ mad. ‘ Wot are you carryin’ on like 
a sick monkey for?” 

“That there money—that three-pun-ten I c’locted 
for them poor little orphins,’” says Bill in a faint voice. 
“It’s gone!” 

‘Gone! Wodyer mean?” says Ikey. 

“Stole,” says Bill, 

Well, if he expected to impose on grown-up sailormen 
with a thin yarn like that he was very much mistook, 
and we let ‘im know it quick. We told ‘im in plain 
langwidge, that it was no carthly use ’im tryin’ to pull 
our legs, as his little game wasn’t comin’ off. 

“* It's no use carryin’ on like that, mates,” says Bill, 
shakin’ his’ead. “I can’t projuce the money. I ’avon’t 
got it any longer. I kep’ it in a bag underneath my 
mattress, and when I ’ad a look just now to see if it was 
all right, I found it gone, bag and all. Whoever could 
have ‘ad the ‘eart to rob them poor little orphins I 
can’t imagine.” 

“Ho! Can’t you?” says Ikey Flint in a nasty 
voice. “ Well, jest you come along o’ me to the 
skipper and sce if he can’t ’elp your imagination for 
you. 


until the day 
m Bill came on 


Now, ladies! Can yow give me a good reason why women should not smoke? 


4 


Complete Short. Story. 


“It's no use draggin’ the ekipper into ft, Tkey,” says 
Bill, lookin’ phe “He won't like bein’ worrled 
about our privit affairs, and you know wot his temper fs. 

“I'm rather calculatin’ on that,” says Ikey. 
skipper’s a subscriber like the rest of us, and when he 
*cars where his ’ard-earned money's poe to, you can 
lay to it there'll be trouble. Come along, you greasy 
swindler, and pitch your bloomin’ fairy-tale to ‘im. he 

The skipper was smokin’ a quiet pipe alone in t 
cabin, and mighty surprised he looked when Ikey, led 
Bill in, and about a dozen of us crowded in arter ‘em. 
He took his pipe out of his mouth and jest glared at Bill 
and Ikoy, both of ’oom he perticler disliked ; and if he 
didn’t say anything it was because he couldn't at the 
moment think of words suitable. , 

“Beg your parding, sir,” begins Ikey, lookin a bit 
nervous, * but I’ve brought Bill to see you, sir—— 

“And wot the dickens d'you think I want to see 
Bill for?” roars the ekipper. ‘Take ‘Im away, and 
nex’ timo you bring in anything for me to look at, I 
*ope it'll be somet! more wholesome-lookin’. : 
: , ar,” says Ikey, “ but it ain’t Bill's 
looks as the crew is objectin’ too, having ‘ad time to get 
used to'em. It’s his morals. He's c'lected three-pun- 
ten for an orphin asylum, part of it bein’ our money, 
and now there’s a chance of his havin’ to brass it up, 
pretends it’s been stole. And, beggin your parding, 
sir, we don’t none of us believe ’im.” y 

“ Stole!” says the skipper, lookin’ very ‘ard at Bill. 
“I ‘ope he made very sure of that afore he accused 
anybody on board my ship of stealin'. Are you aware, 
you mnie'rable apology for a chimpanzce, as you re 
callin’ one of your shipmates a thicf ? a 

“T can’t "elp that, sir,” says Bill, lookin’ ve 
uncomf'table. ‘“ People wot pinch other peo le's 
money must expec’ to be called thieves. And he 

itched the skipper a long yarn about the great care 
ls ‘ad took of the money, and ‘ow upset his feelin’s 
was when he found it ‘ad been stole. But it was 
plain to see as the skipper didn’t believe a word ’e said. 

“ Woll,” he says at “ “alll can say is vant oe 
money was put in your chargo and you're respo 
for it. If it's gone you'll ‘ave to make it good. ‘hree- 


aS 


Y H 


(See page 1099.) 


pun-ten you owe that orphin asylum and, speakin’ as a 
044444 A ABABA fd nt D retin olor, 
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subscriber, I'd like to know ’ow you're proposin’ to 


it.”” 
Pepi thought it best to treat this remark as a joke, so 
he grinned a gtin, and cook, ’oo was standin’ 
behind ’im, got a bit of his own back by fetchin’ 'im a 
smart clout on the side of the ead and sayin’ as he did it 
for larfin’ at the skipper. e 

“‘ Wot about your savings?” the skipper. 
‘* Never mind about rage ta to rub your ’ead.” 

“ T’aven’t got any, sir,” says Bill earnestly—‘ not 
a’apenny. Alimys money goes in good works, sir.”” 

“That makes it or ”” says the skipper, thoughtful 
like. ‘“‘A man as fond of good works as you are 
wouldn’t like to see them poor little orphins done out o’ 
their money, so I think the best thing to do will bo for 
me to stop it out of your pay.” 

“ Beg parding, sir,” says Bill, speakin’ very quick, 
“* but I couldn't to sich an arrangement, not on no 
account I couldn't. I couldn’t 'elp bein’ robbed— 
it’s a thing that might ‘’appen to any man—and, 
besides, I’ve got my own orphins to think of. Wot 
a suggest would be most unfair, not to say unlorful. 

e lor——” 

“* Don’t you try to teach me the lor, you lop-’cared 
lubber !’ shouts the skipper very fierce. “‘I’m the lor 
on board this ship, and don’t you forget {t. 1’ll let 
you know I’m not the man to stand by and see orphins 
cheated. You take my advice and remember where 
you've ‘id that money—somewhere so safe that it’s 
slipped your mem’ry for the time being. Understand 
me, if it's not forthcomin’ by to-morrow you can look 


out for trouble—loads of it. And now clear out, the 
lot of you.” 
Bill ’ad a very unpleasant time all that day, every- 


body on board havin’ something to say to ’im wot he 
would much rather not ‘ave listened to. Some of ’em 
was for chuckin’ ‘im overboard, until old Sam Wicks 
inted out that if they did we might never be able to 
nd out where he'd ‘id the money. 

Ikey Flint was the worst. Ikey ‘ad never 
subscribed any more arter that first sixpence, but he 
made more fuss than oné man ’oo ’ad brassed up two 
oh linge Last thing afore he got into his bunk he 
told Bill that ff he didn’t projuce the moncy nex’ 
mornin’, he'd make ‘im wish he'd never been born. 
Wot he was goin’ to do Ikey didn’t say, but Rill could 
see it was something ‘orrible by the look in ’is heye. 

First thing nex’ mornin’ Ikey arst ‘im if he’d found 
the money, but Bill only ‘citiled in a tired sorter way. 

“* This is vour last chance,” says ihr 

“* Don't talk rubbidge, Ikey,” says Bill, patient-like. 

“Very well, me lad,” says Ikey, noddin’ his 'ead at 
"im very threatenin’, ‘“* You wait!” 

A few minutes arterwards word was passed round as 
Ikey was interviewin’ the skipper in the cabin. The 


‘Wonderful, it was! 
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mate was on deck, 80 we daren’t leave our wey": ¢- 
down and listen, but Dick Smart ’ad a bright {1}, , 
protenied as he ’eard the skipper callin’ the boy. 

y didn’t want to believe 'im, but Dick goon <! 
*im as it wasn’t his place to contradic’ his el 
eent ‘im below with a sore ‘eud to see wot the ¢ ui: 
wanted. Inside of a minute he came back »., 1. 
Soapeuionladics in a tremenjus ‘urry, and 1: 
as the ope and Ikey was laughin’ 
selves in the cabin. 

Bill looked very uneasy when ho 'eard that, wen * 13, 
wot their little game was, but when the siijq 0: 1.) 
Ikey come up on deck soon arter thoy took nu :-11 
of ‘im at all.. Nothing ‘appened until the 7, ’- , 
Wapping was safely berthed alongside tho wharf, anit 
the crew, including Bill, had been paid off, an +1, u 
the skipper called Bill up to ‘im. 

“Go and put on your best togs and make vo; 
look smart,’’ he says. ‘‘ Wash your dirty fare ani 
comb your greasy ‘air. You're goin’ for a ws! vit) 
Ikey to tho orphin asylum. Ikey knows were it 
is, and he’lltake you. Seein’ as you'vo lust thr... 
pun-ten of their money it’s only tight! © 
Should go to ’em and ixplain in person ‘ox 

Bill was so took aback that for the moet 'o 
couldn’t think of anything to say, but jest stared ui ihe 
skipper with his mouth open. 

“0” course,” went on the skipper, “‘if it turns ot a: 
they never did give you permission to c'le:t for ‘en, 
things’ll begin to look ugly for you, and you'll st=ad 1 
very good chance of bein’ given in charge for obtsinin 
money by false pretences. Servo you right, tw.” 

“* Beg parding, sir,” says Bill very earnest, “ b'. 3 
a kind darted man by natur’, I 'avo very sirins 
objections to ‘urting them good people's feelin ss by 
tellin’ ’em of their loss, Far better they shout Jos: 
nothin’ at all about the money. As the sayin’ is, * v.11 
the heye don’t see tho ‘eart don’t grieve over.’ ” 

Rubbidge !” said tho skipper, “You do as 
you’re told.” 

Bill took a long time dressin’, probably thyon.h 
tryin’ to obey tho skipper’s orders to make ‘is<clf bu 
smart and findin’ out ’ow it couldn’t be done. "Oweser, 
arter the mate ’ad gone into tho fo'c’sle for the font 
time to put some speed into ’im with his boot, Bill eu.» 
out and marched up to the skipper with somethin, in 
his hand wot jingled. 

“ Please, ax bn says; ‘I’vo been thinkin’ mati«rs 
over while I was dressin’, and it’s como ‘ome to nin 2-1 
doesn’t seem right for them poor little orphins to lise 
their money.” 

“Ho!” says the skipper, with a grin. 
found that Giieiainiien ‘avo you?” 

“No, sir,” says Bill, lookin’ sideways at ‘im. “[ 
don’t expec’ I shall ever sec that money avain, s-’. 
But rather than ‘urt the feelings of them gourd perp 
at the orphin asylum by tellin’ ’em it’s been stole, Ise 
decided to pay the money myself out of my wares.” 

“ All right,” said the skipper when ho ‘ad revovens« 
his breath. ‘‘ Put it that way if you like. Ld: 
mind wot lies you tell em so long as the money gc i: 
the proper quarter. You'd better give it to |: 
carry in case you get robbed again on the way. |. 
you go, you greas perl {eo , 

Bill’s idea of goin’ for a walk with Ikcy seemr'! ‘> 
to put the width of the wharf between ’em; but b« 
’ad other views on the subjcc’, and the last ve siw vi 
*em he was holdin’ on very aficctionate to Hill's arm. 

We chuckled for the rest o’ the mornin’ over {he 1 
way Bill ’ad been dished, and kep’ tellin’ ec it! 
wot a ’cute chap Ikey must be to put the idea in!» 
skipper's ead. Ho was! He was a sight ‘cus: | 
any of us suspected. We bogan to ‘avo ; lim 
it a few hours later when we found as neil! 
Bill came back. By tea-time tho skipper cv 
there was something seriously wrong, 80 he wen! : 
hisself to sce if he could find that orphia asylum. 
found it all right, but he came back with the in 
tion as neither Bill nor Ikey ’ad been there. 

When we ’eard that forrad the news secmed t) 
everybody dumb at first. We jest stood and 11 + 
one anotiier without a word; but if we diln' 
anything we all thought precious ‘urd, until et ': 
Sam Wicks up and spoke. 

“ Three-pun-ten is a tidy bit o’ moncy for two ° # 
men to ’ave the spendin’ of to go on the spreo wiih. EY 
says thoughtful-like, lookin’ round at the rest ul 6s 

obody spoke. 

“* One-pun-fiftcen apiece,” says old Sam Ina! 
voice. ‘‘ And Bill and Ikey never did lise re i. 

Arter that nobody could ‘elp seein’ as the sey 
was & put-up job between Bill and ikey, Mad: |< 
never ‘eard sich langwidge from a ship's cro - 
And for months a 
anybody ’ad only to mention the word "c+. 
start a fresh flow. om 

That was why when a sof’-spoken your! * 
dressed like a curit, come aboard with ame 
c’lecting-box at Gravescnd he only jest mi 
ixcape with his clothes in shreds and his ‘at 
and it was lucky for ’im that in the ‘eat ol the 
ho didn’t get his ‘ead bashed in too. As for 
Ikey, proberbly owin’ to the fact that on burrs ° 
you don't get the chance to read the | - 
reg’lar, we never ‘ecard of either of ‘em 25910. 
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Prescribed for Members of the Royal F amily 


Kutnows Powder 


The Greatest Spring Purifier 


For Constipation, Biliousness, 
Indigestion, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Liver, Kidney, Stomach Troubles 


Free Trial Samples for Our Readers 


[’ THE SPRING season Nature demands 

assistance in her efforts to expel impurities 
from the system. If this is not done, physical 
and mental trouble, fraught with terrible con- 
sequences, arises. Kutnow’s Powder is the 
remedy Nature requires. It was described by 
Professor I. N. Love as “The greatest 
eliminator,” and by its action clears away waste 
products, thus clearing the complexion, and 
removing the cause of unsightly and trouble- 
some outbreaks. ‘“ Kutnow’s,” by compelling 
the Liver, Stomach, and Kidneys—vital organs 
of the body—to do their appointed work, brings 
and maintains perfect health. Send for a free 
sample, and prove the merits of the remedy your- 
self. The coupon below entitles you to do this. 


KUTNow's POWDER cleanses the system, 
and thus fits you to resist the ravages of 
disease germs which are so plentiful, and which 
bring dire disease and terrible disaster in their 
train. 
U ARE INVITED to make a free trial of 
the remedy. All you need do is to fill up 
the coupon and post it to Messrs. Kutnow, 
and you will receive a trial sample of the 
Powder free and post-paid. 


Send for this Free Sample 


SAC-S/MILE OF 
SPALE SAMPLE 


TRIAL SAM PLE 


KUTNOW’S 


improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. 


S.KUTNOW & CP LY, 41,Farringdon R4 
London,e.c. 


Address 


Accept No Worthless Substitute | ™Y*#?. =». 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Free Sample Coupon Below 


To Messrs. 8. Kutnow &Co. Ld., 
41 Farringdon Road, 


Please send me a free sample 
of Kutnow's Powder. 


Prarson’s WEEKLY, 9/5/12. 


N.B.—If the envelope is unsealed use 


Many thousands of voluntary testimonies to the 
great merits of Kutnow’s Powder have been 
received from Doctors, Nurses, Clergymen, and 
indeed, people of all ranks and of both sexes. 


Dr. FREDERICK A. LEES writes: I have used it 
(Kutnow’s) daily in my own case of “ Suppressed Gout.” I have 
used many anti-uric-diathesis effervescents, and must certainly 
award the palm for mild yet speedy elimination of urics from the 
blood to your preparation, and as in the past so in the future, I 
will recommend and order it to such cases as need an aperient of 
its character. It is invaluable in the morning to a wide class of 
cases such as we get among Commercial Travellers, Clerks, 
and Brain Workers, who have sedentary occupation. 


Meanwood, Leeds. 
NURSE PHILLIPS writes: I have given Kutnow’s in two 


special cases of chronic Constipation with the result that one 
patient is now quite well; the other only needs an occasional 
dose. Both are cases of several years’ standing. As a nurse of 
great experience, I think your Powder is excellent. 


59 West Derby Street, Edge Hill, Liverpool. 


There is only one Kutnow’s Powder. Do not be put 
off with worthless substitutes. The guarantees of 
genuineness are the Registered Trade-mark, “ The 
Hirschensprung or Deer Leap,” and the fac-simile 
signature, “ S. Kutnow and Co. Ld.,” which appearon 
both wrapper and label. All chemists supply 
Kutnow’s in 2s. 9d. bottles, or it will be sent post 
paid in the United Kingdom for 3s. from Kutnow’s 
London Offices, 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Send for this Free Sample 


| LAC-SIMILE OF 


London, E.C. SITLE SALV-LE 


TRIAL SAMPLE 
op 


KUTNOW’S 


Improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. | 


S.KUTNOWS CO Le, 41, Farringdon R¢ 
London. e.c. 


Accept No Worthless Substitute 
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DAINTY. DISHES and 
HOME HINTS. 


Three Breakfast Dishes. 
Haddock With Tomatoes. 

Take a good-sized haddock, place it in a piedish 
in a little milk and water. Cook till tender. Then 
remove all skin, bone and shred the fish, and mix 
it with four ounces of previously boiled rice, Skin 
- three small tomatoes and cut them into slices, add 

half an onion, sliced, to this and mix with the fish. 
Melt an ounce of butter in a stowpan and placo the 
fish and other ingredients into it. Season with salt 
and pepper. Mix well, and allow to get thoroughly 
hot. rve on a hot dish with chopped parsley 
sprinkled over. 

Grilled Mackerel. 

Wipe the fish dry, split it down the back, and 
put in pepper, salt, and a little salad oil. Grill over 
a gas griller or clear fire. When cooked, chop a 
little parsley finely, work it into an ounce of butter, 
add pe per and salt, and a squceze of lemon juice. 
Place thE on the fish, and serve. 

Kidney Omelct. : 

Take the remains of a cold veal kidney, cut 
into slices, and fry over a clear fire. Mince it 
finely, season with pepper, salt, and cayenne pepper. 
Mix two tablospoonfuls of this with the well-beaten 
yolks of six and the whites of three eggs. Add two 
ounces of fresh butter, broken into small pieces. 
Place an ounce of butter in an omelet pan (or @ 
perfectly clean frying-pan) and allow it to remain 
on the fire until it bubbles, then pour in the mixture 

_and stir briskly for three or four minutes, till the 
cggs are nearly set. Fold the edges over neatly, 
turn it on to a hot dish. (Sufficient for four 
persons.) . 


To Keep Suet in Warm Weather 

Shred finely and mix with flour. 
To Keep a Cake Fresh, 

Place an apple in the cake-tin and renew it 
when it becomes withered. 
Cucumbers 

Should always be sliced from the thick end. 
The thin end often has a bitter taste. 
Salt 
Should not be added to milk when cooking, 
as this would cause it to curdle. 
After Peeling Potatoes 

Place them in cold water for two or three hours, 
This will make them white when cooked. 


Five Hints About Eggs. 

Bolled Bges 

Which adhere to the shell are fresh. 
Stale Eggs ; 

Can easily bo distinguished by their smooth 
and glassy looking shells, 
A Presh Egg 

Has a limelike surface on the shell. 
When the Shell 

Of a boiled egg dries quickly. when taken from 
the saucepan and looks dull it is fresh. 
Eggs 

Which have been packed in lime look dull. 
When packed in bran for any Icngth of time they 
acquire a musty smell. 


A Home Recipe For 


Removing Wrinkles 
(From Woman’s National’ Journal.) 


Who will blame the modern woman for trying 
to look’ as young and attractive as she reasonably 
can? Why should she be placed at a disadvan. 
tage in numerous ways by having wrinkles, if she 
can avoid these hateful marks of advancing age P 

Few worben, however, know what to do to effec- 
tually gid themselves of wrinkles or sagginess, 
None of the advertised preparations are satisfac- 
tyey and most of them are very expensive. But 
a very simple and harmless home remedy, which 
any woman can use, will work wonders where all 
the patent preparations fail. 

Buy about a shillingsworth of paraidium jelly 
at any chemist’s and apply to the face as you 
would cold cream. The results are practically 
instantaneous. Marked improvement is noticed 
immediately after the very first trial. Wrinkles 

and sagging are corrected and the face feels so 
refreshed and snug-like. 


They Point Out Whether You Are Cruel or Kind, 
and Your Whole Character. 

No feature in the face so plainly tells the history 
of its possessor as the mouth. Try as we will, our 
mouths and lips are a record of our lives. 

Thin-lipped women are rarely of social or impul- 
sive natures. 

They are frequently highly intellectual, but not 
emotional. The girl with thin lips should guard 
against her naturally contracted tendencies. 

She should force Heraalf to expand, to give rather 
than to hoard. . 

Very emotional men and women rarely if ever have 
thin lips. A well-known writer says: “The vital 
forces are defective in thin-lipped people. ‘he 
milk of human kindness in their natures is, asarule, 
both scanty and sour. They are hard, not generous, 
and their souls are in time contracted as well as 
their lips. The thin-lipped, although they may 
be avaricious and acquisitive, arc seldom sensual. 
They are sapless trees on the arid wastes of life. 
They cannot give what they have not got. They 
want, but don’t give. ‘Their love is thin for man, 
woman, or child.” ; 

Signs of Selfishness. 

Lips that are coarse, puffed, and large belong to 
coarse natures. ; 

When the outline of the mouth is refined, lips 
neither thick nor thin, with gently curved and 
undulating outlines, the indications are for a refined 
nature, delicacy, and gentleness of manner. 

When the under lip is very full and projects, the 
tendency is toward sensuality. Many very selfish 
persons havo this under lip. It can be controlled 
and reduced in size by the manner of life of the 
subject who is willing to realisg his defects and 
through persistent self-control cofrect them.  ~ 

When both the lips are full, and moist, and of 
good colour the indication’is for health, buoyancy, 

t sociability. and a strong, loving nature. 
Often with these lips there is excellent intellectual 
capacity and moral strength. The men and women 
with these mouths not only become great workers, 
but work on an excellent and fine moral plane. ; 

Don’t Trust Smooth Lips. 

Women with full-lipped mouths generally retain 
their youthful spirits throughout their lives, are 
delightful companions, and are strongly maternal. 

Perfectly smooth lips are not to be trusted 
implicitly in matters of friendship. 

A short upper lip indicates vanity and great 
love of approbation. Photographers say that 
shorhlipned women are their best clients. Their 
vanity is flattered by constantly reproducing 
their own features for the admiration of the public. 
It is a matter of record that the so-called pro- 
fessional beauties who are most frequently exploited 
by their photographers have nine-tenths of them 
this characteristic sign. 

Beware of the woman with the sneering or 
scornful mouth ; one such person in a family is 
able to make life a veritable torture for everyone 
concerned. The scornful mouth has a perpetual 
curve to the upper lip, and a slight crease or fold 
under the lower lip. The woman who talks well 
and is magnetic and loves to hear herself speak has 
almost always an attractive mouth and she is 
worth listening to. 

The Amiable Mouth. 

This mouth is rather large than small. The lips 
are full and of tempting redness. The line of 
closure is fairly straight, and the outer corners 
of the lip curve upward in a fascinating way while 
the subject is engaged in conversation. 

This amiablo mouth is lovely in form, too large for 

the rosebud type, and indicative of the most womanly 
and charming attributes. Women with this 
beautiful mouth are not what one calls strong- 
minded, but make the most adorable and loving of 
wives and companions. 
; The talkative mouth is one in which the upper 
jaw projects, the upper lip short, suowing the teeth 
all the time. The subject is good-natured, but 
inconsequential and unreliable as to detail. When 
the lower jaw projects the subject is tenacious, not 
easy to change, apt to be a little sullen, and some- 
times doggedly obstinate. Women with these 
mouths are loyal, but they want their own way, 
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Three Poultry Recipes. 
Powl and Rice. 

Wash the rice overnight, parboil ani: + 
When required cut the fowl into joints .. 
stewing, season it with pepper and «:!t - ° 
squeeze of lemon juice. Place some of te.) | 
a Papakuk bag so as to form a bed for 1.) «1 
Upon this place the joints, thon put more 1’ 
the top of the fowl, and add a cuptul of cari. . 
Cook on a wire grid for one hour, then e,. + 
hot dish with the rice arranged as a border, 
Hunter's Fowl. 

Take any old bird which is too to: 7, ‘4 
ordinary cooking purposes, joint the lim’, «4. 
it into handy little pieces. Sprinkle the. .: 
pepper and salt, and place in a Papakui. | +: 
a chopped shallot, two chopped gherkins. : 
mushrooms cut into pieces. Add a cupfi! : 
and cook for half an hour, Serve with tad: 
mashed potatoes. 


Curried Chicken. 

Cut a chicken up into ten pieces, remove: x2 
many of tho bones as possible. Placo theis in 4 
buttered Papakuk bag with one onion, slini.! 4 
an apple, sliced, a small handful of cumin. o.. 
tablespoonful of good curry powder, the J -! 
half a lemon, and salt to taste. Add a cep. t ct 
stock, and cook for forty-five minutes. Seve sh 
rice and chutney. 
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A Wire Grid 

Is essential for cooking successfully i: Pop ctik 
bags. 
Keep 

All bags well away from the gas jets ty aveil (0 


risk of catching fire. 
When Cooking in Papakuk Bags 

The oven should be wiped out every day with 
a damp cloth. 


A Baking Sheet 
Placed below the grid on tho next ret vil 
prevent the risk of the bag catching fire, 


A Couple of Small Slits 

Should be made in all pics and puddii.. sds 
few pinholes made in the bag in which they 
cooked. 


To Discover When Meat is Cooked 

Gently press tho meat with the finger, Tis 
will quickly tell the experienced cook it it cau by 
removed from the oven, 


Several Dishes 

Can be cooked in the oven at the sare tins 
in separate bags. Thore is no danger tos tue 
flavours will intermingle. 
Should a Bag Catch Fire 

Turn out the gas in the oven, pol ot‘! 
blaze, then remove the bag carefully, Blue eos 
a dish and tear off tho burnt parts. ‘Phen ps 
the contents and the remains of the bag into 9 tos 
one. Allow a few minutes extra for cooki:.. 


To Cook Fresh Herrings. — 
Clean tho fish, wipo them dry, then split © om 
open, and season with salt, pepper, anil flour, 
Grease tho bag before putting the fish into it to 
provent them from sticking. ~Put no butts it 
dripping into the bag. Cook for fifteen minuic . 
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HOW TO GET PAPER BAGS. 
POR er bags, which be supplied frovs 
Pig hang] “ Pearson's WWeekly” — Papakuk bax 
es pce 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C.—can ke 
at the following prices: 
nee 


e 
¢ 
Sizes. 25. 

1. 7 by S ins. 0s. 6d. Os. 10d. 

Os. 7d. is. id. 

= ig 
4. 1s. 3. 5 
5.0} ", 15h) is. 6a 2s. 
twenty-five of any four different sizes will be sup- 
hundred rate. | 


The most useful sizes, howe*¢ 


All applications te bags should be accompanied by & 
m and envelona. These base *1* 
cne 
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Henrietta Street lon, W.C. 
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CATESBYS< 


& Department Store for the people 
“SSE 


CIVING NOTICE 


to dusty carpet or old oilcloth 
to quit and replace with 
CATESBYS’ CORK LINO is 
a good policy, because you save 
money, health, and gain peace 
of mind by so doing. The 
reasons why this change is a 
good policy are these: dusty 
carpet and oilcloth require a 
tremendous amount of atten- 


Me tion to keep them clean. 
CATESBYS’ CORK LINQ CATESBYS’ CORK LINO, on 


Yes. Yds, A Quality, BQuality. the other hand, does away with 
ee gine Pipe tay 4 ot. drudgery because it is so easily 
3} by 4.81 4%. 6d....€1 88.04. kept clean and needs no scrub- 
4 by4..£1 88. od.,,, 21 128, od. bing. Moreover, CATESBYS’ 
CORK LINO keeps dust away; this not only means 
healthier home conditions, but also peace of mind. Write 
for a set of samples. You can buy on Cash Terms (2s. in 
the £ discount allowed) or Easy Terms—no security or 


reference necessary—and we pay Carriage to your address. 


CATESBYS 11. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 


Sample tin of Lino Polish post free. 
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and when writing to Advertisers 


mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” ‘ The ROS ARY’? 


TO LADIES! tigiige ny 


trac, pose ies, ee os 
Weakness are 


‘4: A 
ti 3 | lt 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS It costs so little to be well dressed | “fi 
are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or IF you go the right way about it. 4 ij 
part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications ‘ z & as 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson’s Weekly,” ; 4 $} 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by . i q 
Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. ’ “‘ ; 
2008, 20 WRAE Ma. —zocee wnt | SHOW, 79 ,TRAPERYR, STRENGTE <Samous (hi 
ailvo Troubles, ‘Preatiaa, with full particulars, in- and prectical treatise on the laws life, i’ ¥ 
cwiing handreds of testimonials of complete cures, with Special Chapters on Generative Weakness, Loss * 
tert realod, post fyee, Swe etampa.—P. J, Murray, of Vital Vorce, and on ALL ONE , 
125 High Holborn, w.. Mi Valuable rem.rks to Weak and Nerv 
a eee era ea Men on to preserve the Health, regain Strength, PRICE 
;VARICOCRLE.—Bvery men sufering from soramiva ana: tnterectng trestios om” Generstive 
pruricnle and! te scsemreenying Sebi ane ‘Weakness, and the Caase and Cure of Nervous 


vou Break. 
Crete meomma teens aaeeapiee | | Scale Sanya yy Gas Wok 
tent sealed, post two stampa. B. Nerton Gordonholme Dispensary bradford Yorks, 
id ate MADAM, 4d. to 5/- an ounce sent by return for 99 


by 
— y We We 
_MARGATE,—The . Retadiien, hair combings.— 191 Earlsfield Rd., Wandeworth,S. 
rent, hastern lamade, eerie ee 
cutsine, select cour 


. WN, a fe two FREE. 
is), misderate Carma Apply Mapegersan —RrrGeorge, 40 liigh street, Gateahensron Tyne. M AG S & R Al NCO ATS 
ASTROLOGY.— Events, Fortunate YOU CAN BARN 1). an bour.—Full particulars 


Yess, Bosinese Bt Matrimony. Two years’ ofempioyment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate St., London, 
future added, end birthdate, 1-P.0.—Prot. Gould, a 
Clare House, Whitehureh Cardiff. BOOTS.—Save nearly S/o buying Factory direct, 
2 AGENTS WANTED. vite for iat, parucularss— os a 
CAGE BIRDS.—Those who desire instructions British Boot Co., 319 Portland Square, 
0 the keep! fecting, ana breeding of canaries AG nS aR Ta aE 
ua fi ae ra ina ar Birds,” natin, hobby, and maay usttel hints will be found im ly lead in fashion, but in wea 
ty (cle Gardner, which may be had poet tre, for Pamallg ardéns and Howto Make the Mostof Them,” not only lead in fashion ‘ u a e : 
me pl) . * i post free, ° 
London, Wid, ere ne Sarre Rom A.W, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, are far away superior to others a 
Ani Groin Seino Auk Hie Bit anything like the price. 
Primera? CB, Covers &-, Pubes 21. Also Dunlops, BABY CARS directtrom factory on approval; Why not have the “just better” 
Wolvetnamuet® 'ee — Gorton, Manufacturer, carriage paid ; we save you 5- in the £; eash or easy : : A 5 better | 
ee payments from 4/- monthly. Wonderial value, quality next time: just better in 


mr is : : j r in atyle. 
wae HDLES, SIMPLETS, Ro.—Special Sot. Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), wear, just better in style 
on G 


6 
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Re NE . ’ . 
itreet, Putney, Lesion and Lack, Bi College DRUNEARDS CURED. quickly, secretiy: Ladies’ styles in Boots, Shoes, 
x Darmanentiy, ton Chenioal Co. Bot; Birmingham,” and Raincoats at above prices. 
YOUR PUTURM !—Send gl for privately.—i arlton Chemical Co., 604, Birmingham. 
deinea'ion of character, what to avid, lucky days, BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS, 
Rovairy, Wumbers, » ete. Gonsulved oy LADIBY,—For excellent recipe to assist in pro 
vowity. P.O. Ui. envelope.—Aste (Clair- servi: g colour of hair. 6d. pcetal order and stainped 
= Fante), $6 Oxford Street, London, W. envelope.—108 Fawcett Southsea. _ MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. | 
EDELWEISS. — The anfading, everlastin aL HAND TRICES.—A few ne cc 
wenn the snowcapped sammits of the ‘Alpe, Pont are always useful in the after Those wnablo to visit any of Jacksons 
free, 2 Tal, charming k and present. Post dinner interval. You can learr a number of effe> ib ler department. Catalogue of 
Plactamour, Cone. en - — Dannet, 43 Rue tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with mail order department. us Oo) 


the Latest Farhions sent on request. Fit 
and style guurantced, 


itttle trouble by study: After Dinner 
Bielghis and Pocket Tricks,” by O Fang Neil, Send 
2 vuR PE RAPHERS. 19 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Tr.  .al handbook for the novice snd also for the London, W.C. 


| numerons branches should make use of the 


. vea, une 
1. post free, for 1/2 from A. F Sowter, Gerful vulae —Lutas Leathley, Tailoring Dept. 8, 
London, W.C. sFeDie, Armley, Leeds. ; 


A GOOD TIP. 


Tux glotious warm sunshine we've been having 
lately has made us all think of the summer holidays. 
in that connection here is an excellent sug- 
Why not make up your mind that 

ay for your yearly holiday ? 
Baeween now and August there 


And 
ion. 


* Middles "’ shall 
Don’t be put off. 
are about fourteen weeks. 


going to take this tip and win. Let it be you! 
“* PBARSON'S"’ FOOTBALL GUESTS. 


It gives me great pleasure, ed i to ae ie 
am with the 


this number, to say how deligh 
success which attended the visit of the hundred 


roaders of Pearson's Weekly to London to see the 


Vinal footbaN match for the English Cup. 
Ideal weather was enjoyed, and all the arrange- 
ments passed off without o hitch. If there was a 


a gr emo it was that the football match itself 


should have resulted in a goalless draw. 


I hope noxt week to publish descriptions of the 
match and the outing which have beon kindly sent 
me by many of the guests, but meantime I wish to 
thank them for their very generous contribution 


of £2 18s, 2d. to the Fresh Air Fund. 


This collection, made spontaneously for an object 
which alJ my readers know I have very much at 
roves conclusively that they must have 


heart, 
enjo; themselves thoroughly. 
OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


’ Tux Knowledge Tests Column is one of the most 
Not only do I know this 


ig in the paper. 
rom the large entry I get every week, but also 
from the letters I receive from my readers. G.S.W. 
writes; “ This is just a line written in appreciation 
of your Knowledge Tests. On a recent occasion 
I entered for an examination in English, and in one 
of the questions I should have been ‘ bunkered ’ 
had it not been for the knowledge gathered from 
this weekly fcature. Long may it be allowed to 
continue in its good work | ’”"—— 

And long it will, G. 8S. W. You are not the first 
who has written to me and thanked me for the help 
that popes column has given them. There is no 
doubt that the column is exceedingly useful to the 
average reader, for it teaches him just those phrases 
and words he comes across every day in his news- 
paper and other reading. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF A SWELL. 

In the Footlines the other week I invited readers 
to send me short, pithy descriptions of a swell, 
and here are some of the definitions I have received : 

‘A ‘side’ line well puffed.” 

‘A ‘ waist-ful’ symphony.” 

“The foam of fashion.” 

“A ‘nut’ with a small ‘screw.’ ” 

“A decorated ‘ flat.’ ” 

“AND OF A WALKING STICK." 

In addition I invited definitions of a walking 
stick, and in response I reccived many clever 
replies, as the following will show : 

A walking stick is: 

“ The support of few and the pride of many.” 

“* An eye to the blind and a leg to the lame.” 

“A quiet, inoffensive companion, but always 
pre = for a al g 

The moans'of providing the lost propert 
with a job.” . a Neate 
POR LADIES WHO PAINT. 

Tux other week I was confronted with a serious 
problem. How should I rebulie in a tactful way 
a lady who paints and powders her face ? 

I thought I could not do better than consult my 
lady readors in thé Footlino Competitions, and here 
are examples of the advice I received : 

- One lady suggests that I might ask the offender: 

Do you take long walks for your beautiful com- 
plexion, or does the chemist live close at hand ? ” 

Another reader is’ remarkably pithy in her 
suggestion. ‘Tell her,” she says, “to take a 
seat ; because she looks ‘ done up.’ ”’ 

“Madam, I fear you won't change your name 
as easily as your complcxion,” is the roproof 


Note.—A vrize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is us?’ 


__ PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Ten minutes or so’s 
thought » week is not really much, and if it is 
ultimately rewarded with a prize of £70 to £100 you 
would be able to have the holiday of your life and 
still havo heaps of money left over. Somebody’s 
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them. This will lessen a lot of the reading (., 11 

cheap about which you grumble, and “Ettital te 
rightly, It is the same with a doctor. Some 
people seem to think that just because t! oe 


ey hrc v 


suggested by a third of m lady friends; while a 
oak thinks that a tactful remark that would go 
home without soun' unduly harsh might be, 
“ Fair lady, your complexion is as ‘ fresh’ as the 


morning. a doctor in private life that they should gei i;.; 
‘Awards in Footline Contests appear on cover page | and medicine for nothing! I wonder somo cf {ic . 
opposite. enterprising persons don’t go to their butcher or 


CARRY YOUR ‘' PRARSON'S.” 

“I wave told you to carry it! A lot of you are 
tal m: sive and reaping your reward! 
A. W. M. is one of ‘those who has carried P.W. 
enthusiastically for some weeks now. Here is the 
result. ‘Many thanks for the purse, which is 
admired by all I have shown it to. Many will 
become copy holders like myself. I was on a 
motor-’bus, when @ young man, who was getting 
off, handed me your postcard with the words, 
“I think this will interest you.’ I thought it was a 
tract, but when I saw ‘Pearson's Weekly,’.I just 
tumbled to the fact that I was reading your 
paper.’ —— ; 

*Bus, tram, train, or tube, anywhere, in fact, you 
will get that postcard if you carry Pearson’s Weekly. 
My representatives are all over tho country, and 
just because you live in a little town you need not 
despair of getting one of my gifts. The P.W. 
man will turn up there suddenly, and you will regret 
that you did not carry your copy while your neigh- 
bour did. While he is gloating over his stylo pen 

‘ou will be wishing you had not given up so quickly. 
here is no limit to the number of presents I am 
giving away. If o hundred people in the same 
street carry P.W. and my representative sees them, 
then a hundred people will get gifts. 
A "SLANGY"? PARAGRAPH. 

Some weeks ago there appeared in Pearson's 
Weekly an article on American slang. From far 
away Winnipeg, in Canada, comes a letter from 
J. W. W., who writes: “ All of the slang phrases 

uoted are part of ‘English as she’s spoke’ in 

‘anada, as well as in the United States. Thus, 
when a man hits the nail on the head, even though 
it be in a pulpit discourse, we say : ‘ That’s putting 
’em over the plate,’ which is the duty of the pitcher 
in a baseball game. If a man is out of his place he 
is ‘ off his base,’ and if a man has no influence he 


their grocer and claim a leg of mutton or a pound 
of tea on the strength of their acquaintance " dos 
HONEST OPINIONS. 

Wuen our new short serial, “ The Lady in ti. 
Rose-coloured Gown,” began in the Easter aun,ler 
I asked my readers to send in their honest opiniv;,g 
of the story. I must confess that I was plex. ist! 
surprised at the response to my invitation. Litt; 
after letter had their full chorus of praiso, (1 
really I began to wish in my own mind tiat sony. 
one would eay they didn’t like the story. 

Curiously enough nearly every reader raised 
one objection to the story, and that was that it was 
likely to be too short. Instead of four weeks 
they wanted forty-four ! 

The ten penknives have been awarded as {u!!uws; 
F. C. Wilson, 16 Maple Street, Middlesirons) ; 
A. F. Fryett, 1 Church Street, Derby 3 1. ‘Vildcn, 
1 Woodbine Villas, Caterham Valley, Suirev, 
Sidney E. Lee, Corriegills, Cintra Avenue, leading) 
A. H. Tyler, Brecon ; Arthur Seaton, 182 Lincoln 
Road, Peterborough ; Charles Smart, 94 Kilburn 
Park Road, Maida Vale, N.W. ; Charles EF. ‘fs: Jur, 
13 Oak Street, Newport, Mon.; T. Aiusworth, 
1l Walker Street, Ashton Road, Denton. near 
Manchester; F. W. Marshall, 57 Bradfoid Road, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. 

Blue Bird Brooches have been sent to the { llow- 
ing: Mrs. A. Hall, 124 Atkinson Strect, New Cross, 
se; Mrs. Eskdale, 1 Murieston Crescent, Euin- 
burgh ; Mrs. KX. Long, 14 Kensington Road, Stocitun- 
cattens) Mrs. L. C. Daire, Muirland Schoolhouse, 
Luss, Loch Lomond ; Miss Ivy Flatman, 41 Farn- 
ham, Handsworth, Birmingham ; Mrs. W. M. Light. 
foot, 13 Montreal Street, Carlislo; Mrs. J. C. 
Morgan, Tornaveen Schoolhouse, Torphins, Aber- 
deenshire; Miss E. D. Douglass, 49 High Street, 
Edzell ; Mrs. Eshelby, 7 Calvert Road, Hastings; 
Pattio Perry, Horselow Street, Potton, Beds, 


oo no ext , A teetotaller is said to be ‘on the | ppash AIR eune PUES ine 
water waggon. —— ; ts to hand since st list wag 
Thank you, J. W. W. Tho slang of one country, | _ Ae » 
even of a district, is often not understood by a me * 9. : Miss M. Noureo, 6s ; 
° is R. Wolfe, £2; Repentant, 8s.; Mis 6 
neighbouring place. Many people from the South | H. M. C., 1s.; 6. K., Natal, 3a, 64. ie J. D. Hi. 23. 31; 
of England, for example, are floored completely by Eg ae tEeichewan, £10; Moule 
some of the expressions Se freed in the north, and | a ‘6d.; Interested, 83.; W, Richings, 1s. Gd.; Anon. 
vice versa. And I expect what is a common expres- | 9d.;, R. L. Brodie, 1g.; Tin foil, per J: Bs Chute 
sion in New York is heathen Greek to a Chicago | Frederick, 8:,; B. R. Herdaker, Amy, 33. 4 
ge : : 4s. 6d.; J. Coates, £1; H. W., 
man. What is Canadian slang for a penknife ? Norton, As. 4.3 xf Mi; By 4.5 
A MUSICAL QUERY. | 5s.; D.P., 1s. 6d; Diane or 
Tue agng about rian you inquire, Farry, is Bei Waived, Cartel, ia’, Rs ., Ba, 
entitled “‘ Love's Evensong,” and it is published Please Accept, od.; A. E. Davia, 28. 69.5 J 
by the John Ousoley Music Co., of 106 Charing | £1i, Yenten Saieen, Oty con, 63; J. F. 
Cross Road, W.C. We haw, 10s. ; Ps ley, £1 ie ; FS. iy Be, Bi 
A GOOD TOAST. Coutecrep: Mrs. M. ew oe Walker, 3 
BrowneD writes: “Can you give me a really sae Gs Pome Fe Ries “Cant 
good toast? I want one that is suilablo at most | 8s. 6d.; Miss M. Goldeworthy-Tnlley 
Officers, Non-Coms., and Men o HM.S 


gatherings, from a birthday party to a wedding 


; 1 
reception, and also one that wil bpply equally, wel Supe to March com) f ioberts,6a,,C 
to the ladies as to the men. It may seem a large | Miss M. Fa mer, 6. 6d.; Leicester School boys, 13. Ci 
order to you, but then I expect you are accustomed Bend | Sale — Rec ecomEnanG MaGazix:, ret > 
to large orders | "—— Hotine, £11 2s.; EB. F. Edwards, 83.; Petr, Hare 

I'll do my best, Brownen. I think the good | Ce. Od.; A Pollard, seg ee Se eo f 

old-fashioned toast I quote below will just suit"you. | 2? $4 $s ““thomborrow, 23.; On the 
Although it is an old one, it is not nearly so well- | per Capt. Potter, £8 10s.; Canteen a H.M.S 
known as it ought to be. Here it is: a Qs 3 An Easter Ga whe oe "RB. Stretton, I> 
‘“* Here’s a health to those that we lovo! David's Bor, 2s. 7d. Clifords Charing ‘Tosa, 23.3 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMP 


Hero's a health to those that love us ! E ast be written on po-t 


Here’s a health to all those that love them that 


cards the Editor, Pearsows Weeks 

figs love enfin | Henriette Street, London, ve umber of these fi '¢ 
‘add . You may © D' in ee eect inl ce lEE 

at love them that love those that love us! competitions. but your reply to each must be vist a 


I think that includes pretty nearly evorybody, 
A NEWSAGEBAT'S GRUMBLE. 
SavE me from my friends! That is the cry of 
Newsy, who writes: “I wish that you would give 
some publicity to my grievance. I am sure a good 
many other people suffer in similar ways. I ama 
newsagent, and of course I know some of my cus- 
tomers very well, One might almost call them 
personal friends. What I object to is this. 
They come into my shop, and while they 
are talking to me, calmly pick up the evening 
paper and read all the news. They never dream 
of buying a paper for themselves, but seem 
to think their genial conversation is well worth the 
halfpenny. It’s all very well, but it is by getting 
the halfpennies that I earn my living. Don’t you 
think this kind of thing is unfair ? ” 
I do, Newsy. If I were you I should put my 
newspapers where your customers cannot get at 


7 sara of {he 
bear the usual signature © ° 
"Vames and addresses way Lies 
typwritten or printed. ; on 
i i her real oo 
2 Each competitor must sive Dis 2F bas ese 


footline. Pro 
postcards may 1 
in the top 


corner, but each postcard mus‘ bear tho full narei® 


be sen 


May erry 
Y Sach competition will be judged separel "1, palin 
the prizes, as announced in the footlines, *:'! 
led to the efforts considered the test;, sy, 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize, ie i 
be divided, and, where the awards are 61/19. 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Edi Oy. ad 
Printed ite oe ry eee, ir. fab Be 
. ART NSON, wo ae Be 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Stroct, London. V 


aised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


\RANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS, 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to tho Readers 

of Pearson’s Weekl,, 9512. On receipt of P.O. for 

we _ willforward direct from our Looms to your 5/ 6 

address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 
OVEN 


The Knives in the Graves 


WE De 
Cutlery Service are of Gen- AAV ts Graves 


Complete Sheffleld Cutlery 


51 pieces tor 2G /= 


suitable for Dra 


room, 


Bedroom, 
dered, in Thirt 
fashionable soll. 

~ Greens, Blucs, 
ext all Lig oped rhea and 
coverany ordinary-sized . 
Carpets, with en 


FREE RUG, 


will be sent out as Sampl 

thus showing the indentical ares 

supply in al 

of coe a ga to wool, 

& speciality of our own, 
obtained 


Ca 


2 == Overmantels, 
a ete., POST FREE if mentioning “ Pearsen’s Weekly ” 


RESULTS OF 


FCOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


d.. Glaegow; 


“BOV" CONTEST. 
ite! readers were esked to form a céen- 
vor’ to begin with o letter of an article 
n TW. in the issue dated April. 4th. The 
1 Lest eentences were five stylo pens, and 
«en awarded ag follows: J. retoft, Park 
Hteaton Park, Manchester; 9. Forbes, 515 
J. Gibson, 15 rah ae 
ott, 


Hogh, 10 Wharton St., W.C.; L. 


ful, Bradford. 
“APRIL” CONTEST. 


est replies to the question, ‘‘Whom did 


und why?’’ five sealing-wax sets were 
» following are the winners: ._ Finch, 
Kdward Rd., Coventry; W. Ruasel}, 


: Villas, Park Rd., Belfast; Mise ‘A. Smith, 


Rd., Ramsey, 1. of M.; Stevens, 41 


cd. Langley, Birmingham; H. Thornton, 
. Bootle, Liverpool). 
“ECONOMY” CONTEST. 


‘ors were invited to relate their nentest picce of 


cuctised during the coal strike. 


Five watches 


‘tor the best attempts, and these have Leen 


A. E. Gregor, 37 Kempock St., Gourock ; 
!ton, 1 John St., Chester-le-Street, Durham; 
‘ont, 3 Dundonald St.. Edinburgh; J. G. 
«| Bank Ho., Arran Quay, Dublin, J. A. 

Leonard's Ave., Stafford. 


“LATE” CONTEST. 

» were asked as to what Smith should do 
were fifteenth in tho queue waiting at a 

« and had urgent need to catch hia train, 
out to start. The five briar fines offered 

« heen awarded as follows: J. H. Berry, 
Rd., Walthamstow; R. Chisholm, 28 Urion 
J. M. Cullen, 19 Garturk St., Glasgow; 

' Chatham Rd., Rock Ferry; T. Rendle, 

‘dens, Plymouth. 

“TONGS" CONTEST. 

‘he following ten ladies a blue-bird brosch 
for her wmning anewer to tle question, 
‘barb tart like a pair of curling tongs?” : 
e, White House, Brandon, Durham; Mrs. 
«, 19 Belmont Dr., Rutherglen; Mra. E 
ictoria Ave. Alma Park, Levenshulme; 
3 Defoe Rd., Stoke Newington; Miss T. 
immerhill Rd., West Green, Tottenham ; 
wn, 105, Rathcoole Gardens, Hornsey; 
'd, 61 Park Lee Rd., Blackburn; Mrs. F. 
runcis Ave., Southsea; Miss Whitfield, 
«. Cowbridge, Glam.; Miss V. Wood, 
Red Hill. 

“ CHEST" CONTEST. 
© difference between a horse chestnut and 


+o?” Bor the best answers to this ques- 
1a stylo pen has been sent to each of the 

winners: Misa A. G. Carnegie, Marykirk, 

Fitzgerald, Haverhill, Suffolk; J. A. 

| Leeds Rd. N., Huddersfield; J... Sim, 


. Carluke, Lanarkshire; Mies A. William- 
u-Soar, Leicestershire. 


me 
Foreign orders csusated, peabel icon, end ubtyped ns lowaos flo 
‘GRaPgc AppRESs: ‘“‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,’ Cheqnes and P.O.'s payable to 


LF. FCORSON & SONS {mrcn indienne: WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS. 


uine Sheffleld Steel of war- 
ranted tedfher and splendid Gnish, 
with Ivorette Handles care- 
fally matched in faith{ul reproduc- 
tion of choicest African Ivory. The 
Spoons and Forks are manufa:- 
tured irom Columbian Silver, 
which is a hard white metal bearing 
&@ superfine polish ind:stinguishabic 
from Sterling Silver—retains its 
lovely white virgin appearance under 
all conditions of wear, and is an 
ornament to any table in 
the land. When unpacked and 
examined, if you are not completely 
‘atisficd and delighted, you are to 
return the parcel, leaving 
us to pay the carriage, 
and we will refund every 
peany you have paid 


Cri: 

and Art Colourings. te 
large enough 
These 


uali 
sizes. They ais an 
can on 
direct from 
our looms,thus savin, 
the rarchaser 
; milale profits. 
2 OVER 400,000 
‘SOLD DUBIN 
THE ? 


PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS, 
2 . meets sitesi re- 
Zz turned if no ved 
> Thousands es are 
 coale Orders 
nsolicited 


O- 

LUTELY VE 

e- AWAY a vary hand. 

some mee to match, 

2 or we will send Two 

ts and TWO 
for 10/6. 


a 


“GRAVES= 
THE MAY 


Twenty Complete Stories, 


Service direct trom the factory, 
cart.age paid to all approved orders, 
for 2/6 now, and nine monthiy 
payments of 2/@ if considered en- 
tirely satisfactory after fullest ex- 
amination in your own home. This 
is the World's Greatest Cutlery Offer. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


On receipt of Post Card, we send 
cur Handsome Minustrated 
Manufacturers’ Catalogue of 
Genuine Shetheld Cutlery & Electro 
Piate Post Free to your address 
It shows a splendid variety uf hand- 
some Designs in Cruets, Jam Dishes, 
Butter Coolers, Tea Services, Biscuit 
Jars, Flower Stands, & a multitude of 
Elegant Specialities for, 
Presents at economical 
prices and for easy terms 
or cash discount. ASk 
for Catalogue M 


6 TABLE KNIVES 
2 TABLE SPOONS 


6 DESSERT FORKS 
1 BUTTER KNIFE 
1 PICKLE FORK 
6 DESSERT SPOONS 
@ TEA SPOONS 
1 MOIST SUGAR SPN 
2 SALT SPOONS 
1 MUSTARD SPOON 
1 PR. SUGAR TONGS 
6 EGG SPOONS 

7 Days’ Approval. 


SHEFFIELD. 


“NOVEL” 


CONTAINS 
and a New 


JUST MEN 


Mystery Story by EDGAR ‘WALLACE. 


£10 


The 


SALE 


ON 


* JERICHO" CONTEST. ' 
In this contest competitors were asked to suggest suit- 
le retorts to a man who, when worsted in an argu- 

ment, says, “Gio to Jericho.” ‘The five best replies 

were received from the following, to each of whom the 
ze of a watch has been sent: }. A. Eynon, Weston 
‘ouse, Moulton, Northampton; J. Jackson, 6 Earl St., 
toun; H. Jones, 25 Marmaduke St.. Liverpool; 

Mrs M. O’Comnor, 23 Moyderwel}, Tralee, Kerry; Miss 

G. Rittman, 53 Leyton Park Rd., Leyton. 


* SIMILAR" CONTEST. 
Readera were invited to construct a sentence using 
the same initial letters us in the following: ‘‘ When 


EVERYWHERE, 


for the Solution. 


May NOVEL. 


PRICE 440, 


You Carry Pearson’s Astonishing Surprises Are In 
Store.’ The prize of 5s. for the t sentence sub- 
mitted was won by L. S. Cusworth, 23 Pickford St.. 
Milnsbridge, Huddersfield, who wrote as follows : 

“With Your Copy Pearson’s Aleo Supply Accident 
Insurance Scheme.’ 


“STICK” CONTEST. 


Men readers of P.W. were requested to define a 
walking stick, and for the best definitions received tive 
briar pipes have been awarded as follows: J. G. Mowat, 
226 Berkeley St.. Glasgow; W. H. Booker, Horspath, 
Oxford: H. Bright, Ponthafren, Newtown, Mid-Wales; 
W. Osborne, 14 Sheppard St., Swindon, Wilts; J. Telfer, 
134 Lauriston Pl., Edinburgh. 


Gy” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a ssenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


ve pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accidcnt—not the first claim only. 


G00 mwar | INSURAXCE. 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING hor eae see 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially cuerantced 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whow notices of chim, under the following conditions, 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
ED 000 legal representative of any person killel hy | 
=e passenger -¢rain in which the deceased was | 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servants in 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
age, or the paper in which st is, with his, or her, usnal signa- 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 
legal representative of such persou injured, should death result 
from such accident. within three calendar months thereafter, 
it surrence, . : 
ete sons In the event of a person, not being a railway 
C YQ) iNew act, having the current num er of Pearson's 
& J 0 a Weekly onhim, or her, ab the time of bemg killed 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 

by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
must be gent within seven days to the above address, 

an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 

ure, Written in ink or pencil, ou the space provided at the foul. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to tho 

and that notice of the accident be given within three days 

~ servant on duty, nora suicide, vor engaged in au 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not Ly 


an accident toany trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 
@ passenger, the =e re} entative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED PUUNDS, whether the coupon 
be sigued or not, provided notice in cvery case be given to 'T'itr: 
OcEan AcctIvENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, Limitrn, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within ceven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time ot 
such accidert had in hi, or ber, possession, the Lusurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual siguature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovidedat the foot,and thet death occurred within twenty-four 
1Ours therentter, wand that notice wes given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above addre-3 within threo days of its 
occurrence. Lis paper muy be left at his, or ber, place of 
abole, so long as the coupon is sizned. 

One Hundred Pounds will he paid to the legal representa. 
tive of anyove dying as the direct aud sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon Lim (or her) within the United Kinyvom Ly a 
fallingacroplans, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty. 
four hours from the reeeipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Iusurance- 
Ticket. in the space provided at. the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at tho time be on the aeroplave nor engaged in weronautica, 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

Vhis insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and esttles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditiuus of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Kisks Nos, 2and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print cf the 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cm recover on more than one (oupon- 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the sawe risk. 

Subscribers who have duly pus a twelvemonth's sub. 
scription for PEARSON’S WEEKLY in advance to their 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 
covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is ovwly necessary totorwar 
the new ent's receipt to the publisber of the paper, 
Henriotta Street, London, W.C., and a certiticate will be 
sent in exchange. 
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Available from 9 a.nt. 
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| BEECHAMS PILL‘ 


ARE WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


